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The Soul of America 


THe Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN 


An address delivered by the President of the United States at Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Washington, May 11, 1950. 


I AM very glad to be here today 
at Gonzaga University. I appre- 
ciate very much your cordial wel- 
come and the Certificate of Merit 
you have given me. 

I have just come from dedicating 
Grand Coulee Dam, a magnificent 
structure which will bring untold 
benefits for generations to come to 
the citizens of the Pacific Northwest. 

Grand Coulee Dam is an example 
of how we are developing and using 
our natural resources to create richer, 


fuller lives for our fellow citizens. 


I often wish that creating new 
wealth from our natural resources 
was all we had to do to create a better 
life for our people. But a good soci- 
ety requires far more than progress 
in material things. 

The good society we are seeking 
is based on order and peaceful co- 


operation among men who share 
common ideals of freedom and jus- 
tice. And these things are not easy 
to attain. 

For a society is made up of men, 
who are often weak, and selfish, and 
quarrelsome. And yet, men are the 
children of God. Men have within 
them the Divine spark that can lead 
them to truth, and unselfishness, and 
courage to do the right. 

Men can build a good society, if 
they follow the will of the Lord. 

Our great Nation was founded in 
this faith. 

Our Constitution, and all our fin- 
est traditions, rest on a moral basis. 

We believe in the dignity and the 
rights of each individual. We believe 
that no person—and no group of 
people—has an inherent right to rule 
over any other person or any other 














group. Our Government was estab- 
lished to secure individual rights, and 
to provide a means by which men 
working together, under laws of their 
own making, could promote the wel- 
fare of all. 

Throughout our history, we have 
moved toward these ideals. In eco- 
nomic life, in political life, in social 
life, we have gone forward. We have 
demonstrated that men can govern 
themselves, individually and as a 
group, and can advance their com- 
mon welfare. 

We are continuing to move for- 
ward every day toward greater free- 
dom and equal opportunity for all 
citizens. This is a purpose each of 
us must strive to achieve, in his daily 
life, and in his own community. It is 
a purpose which, in some cases, re- 
quires collective action, through our 
elected representatives in local, State 
and Federal governments. 


PREVENTING DISCRIMINATION IN 
THE NATION 


One case that requires collective 
action is engaging our attention now 
in the national legislature. This is the 
problem of preventing discrimination 
in our country because of religion, 
color, or national origin. Such dis- 
crimination violates the basic moral 
principles of our society and our 
Government. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress 
will enact legislation at this session 
to protect the rights of all citizens, 
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to reduce discrimination based upon 
prejudice, and to insure that every 
citizen can participate equally in our 
national life. 

The same moral principles that 
underlie our national life govern our 
relations with all other nations and 
peoples in the world. 

We have built our own Nation not 
by trying to wipe out differences in 
religion, or in tradition, or customs 
among us, not by attempting to con- 
ceal our political and economic con- 
flicts, but instead by holding to a 
belief which rises above all such dif- 
ferences and conflicts. 

This belief is that all men are equal 
before God. 

With this belief in our hearts, we 
can achieve unity without eliminat- 
ing differences—we can advance the 
common welfare without harming the 
dissenting minority. 

Just as that belief has enabled us 
to build a great Nation, so it can 
serve as the foundation of world 
peace. 

Nations can live together peace- 
fully, working for their common wel- 
fare, just as we do in our country, 
if they believe in the brotherhood of 
man. under God. Millions and mil- 
lions of people, all over the world, 
know that in their hearts. 

But many of them are oppressed 
by disease and poverty. And many 
are under the control of tyrants. 
These people are prevented from ex- 
pressing, in their daily lives and 
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through their governments, their be- 
lief in the brotherhood of man. 

The great problem before us in 
the world today is how to break 
through the barriers of ignorance 
and poverty—through the barriers of 
tyranny—and let the common people 
of the world combine their will for 
peace. The greatest obstacle to peace 
is a modern tyranny led by a small 
group who have abandoned their 
faith in God. These tyrants have for- 
saken ethical and moral beliefs. They 
believe that only force makes right. 
They are aggressively seeking to ex- 
pand the area of their domination. 

Our effort to resist and overcome 
this tyranny is essentially a moral 
effort. 


Wire Out INJUSTICE AND 
INEQUALITY 


Those of us who believe in God, 
and who are fortunate enough to live 
under conditions where we can prac- 
tice our faith, cannot be content to 
live for ourselves alone, in selfish 
isolation. We must work constantly 
to wipe out injustice and inequality, 
and to create a world order consistent 


_ with the faith that governs us. 


That is why—even if our own 
existence were not at stake—we 
would have the obligation of work- 
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ing abroad as well as at home to 
bring about the conditions in which 
all those who share our beliefs can 
work with us for lasting peace. 

We must strive to defend human 
rights abroad as vigorously as we 
work for them at home. The Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, drawn up in 
the United Nations, is a landmark 
in the long struggle to protect the 
rights of people too defenseless to 
protect themselves. 

We must continue the great work 
we have so successfully begun of get- 
ting the world’s economy back on a 
sound basis, of helping the under- 
developed countries of the world im- 
prove their standards of living, and 
of establishing a system of world 
trade under which all nations ex- 
change their goods and services with 
mutual profit. 

So long as aggression threatens, 
we must keep our own defenses 
strong, and provide strong support 
to other like-minded nations who 
wish to build up their defenses. 

For these are the practical, imme- 
diate ways to protect our moral val- 
ues, and to expand the ability of 
others to put those values into effect. 

In the face of aggressive tyranny, 
the economic, political and military 
strength of free men is a necessity. 
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But we are not increasing our 
strength for its own sake. 

We must be strong if we are to 
expand freedom. We must be strong 
if free men are to be able to satisfy 
their moral aspirations. 

It is the moral and religious be- 
liefs of mankind which alone give 
our strength meaning and purpose. 

The struggle for peace is a struggle 
for moral and ethical principles. 
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Those principles unite us with reli- 
gious people in every land who are 
striving, as we are striving, for 
brotherhood among men. 

In everything we do, at home and 
abroad, we must demonstrate our 
clear purpose, and our firm will, to 
build a world order in which men 
everywhere can walk upright and un- 
afraid, and do the work of Almighty 
God. 


The Catholic Clergy of Poland 


“We do not have to recommend our priests to you. You know them 
well. For priests in Poland are all children of this land of ours. They 
come from villages, from hardworking families; they come from work- 
shops and from industrial centers. How natural therefore that this clergy 
understands so well the needs of the working people, that it is sensitive to 
their misery, that it knows how to sympathize and assist the needy, how to 

_ induce the wealthy to open their hearts and purses to the poor. 

“That is why it is so difficult to convince the Polish people that their 
clergy is an enemy of the people, for they have been accustomed through 
the centuries to see the priests in their midst, in joy and sorrow alike. 

“In the worst years of bondage, the people felt them standing by as 
almost unique defenders and teachers. It was the Polish priests who built 
the first schools, opened eyes and books, founded libraries, hospitals, 
orphanages, the first cooperatives and savings banks. From the pulpit they 
were the first to teach hygiene. They brought the hard-working people in 
their Sunday clothing before the altars of the Lord. They were the first 
to teach the people of the freedom of God’s children and the high dignity 


of every worker and plowman. 


“Tt there now really a cleavage between the priest and the people? We 
have proof that never before have the Polish people been closer to the 
priests, to the Church and to the altar. Their faithful eyes, prayerful lips, 
the overflowing churches, the besieged confessionals, the great response to 
all that is good is evidence enough.”—Pastoral Letter of the Polish Hier- 


archy, April 24, 1949. 








Is Japan on the March to Christ? 


WituiaM A. Kascumitter, M.M. 






Reprinted from THE SHIELD* 


A RELIGIOUS superior who is 
eager to promote mission work 
in Japan recently asked what are the 
actual prospects for our work here. 
She inquired because she had been 
told that the Church in this country 
is headed for an “anti-climax.” It is 
not surprising that some should be 
perplexed. Within the past few years 
there have been enchanting stories 
about “mass conversions” in this 
country, and only a few weeks ago an 
otherwise responsible news agency 
carried a story which was headlined: 
“Japan About to Become a Christian 
Nation,” although, at the same time, 
other headlines told us that “Chris- 
tianity Is Losing Ground to Com- 
munism in Japan.” 

There is an old saying that one 
swallow does not make a summer— 
and that holds for Christianity as 
well as for Communism or any other 
nation- or world-wide movement. 
Don’t put too much trust in head- 
lines. This report will attempt to give 
an over-all objective picture of the 
actual situation of the Catholic mis- 
sions in Japan. 

First of all, what about the “mass 
conversion” movement? Is there such 
a thing in present-day Japan? The 
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answer, it would seem, is both “yes” 
and “no.” What is a mass movement? 
There are numerous trends in Japan 
that might be called mass move- 
ments. For example, there is a mass 
movement toward democracy, if we 
are willing to credit the current ten- 
dency to slip the word “democracy” 
into every editorial, radio comment, 
lecture and conversation about the 
political set-up of today and tomor- 
row. We likewise have a mass move- 
ment favoring social betterment of 
sorts at a time when labor is strug- 
gling for more income and lowered 
living costs, while merchants, manu- 
facturers and farmers are insisting 
that a healthier economy will make 
for the social welfare of all. And we 
certainly have a mass movement to- 
ward international friendship as the 
whole nation is trying to get over the 
nightmare of war and is yearning 
for the establishment of normal rela- 
tions with other nations. 

Do we have such a mass movement 
toward Christianity? Definitely, no! 
It would be naive to expect a mass 
movement towards the Church in this 
sense. Most Japanese of today are 
primarily concerned with the prob- 
lem of making a living. Then there 
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are those who are die-hard Shintoists 
or fervent Buddhists or people who 
have no religion. We must remember 
that Japan has been subjected to sev- 
eral generations of materialistic edu- 
cation (imported from the West!), 
which cannot be overcome by mere 
wishful thinking. People who apply 
the magic term “mass conversions” 
to modern Japan and forget about 
these factors are simply victimized 
‘ by the fact that “distance lends « 
chantment to the view,” or, if they 
are here in Japan, have not yet been 
able to get their feet on the ground. 
And yet there is a sense in which 
we may say that we have a mass 
movement of conversions—but it is 
only a relative sense. We have only 
about 260 parishes with resident 
priests, but we had 6,875 adult bap- 
tisms in 1948, and 8,226 in 1949. 
Prospective converts still under in- 
struction at the end of those two sta- 
tistical years numbered 15,278 and 
19,693 respectively. That makes an 
average of thirty-two adult baptisms 
and seventy-five catechumens still 
under instruction for every residen- 
tial parish in 1949. These numbers 
do not seem large, but if the same 
ratios of converts to parishes existed 
in the United States, the total result 
would be 448,000 baptisms of adults 
and 1,050,000 catechumens still un- 
der instruction—for one year! Dur- 
ing the two years from 1947 to 1949, 
the Catholic population of Japan 
showed an increase of 19.3 per cent, 
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which, if it could be realized in the 
United States, would mean an in- 
crease of about 5,000,000 in two 
years. Actually the two-year increase 
in the United States was 232,344. 
So we may speak in terms of a mass 
movement of conversions if we keep 
in mind that the expression is only 
relative. 


PoPpuLATION INCREASE 


The population of the Japanese 
nation is increasing by more than a 
million a year, whereas our Catholic 
population is increasing by only 
about ten thousand. However, the 
percentage of increase for the nation 
is only between one and two per 
cent, while the annual percentage in- 
crease of Catholics is nearly ten per 
cent. We are gaining. 

And there are other impressive 
facts. We have about 175 Japanese 
priests and an equal number of ma- 
jor seminarians, despite the fact that 
seminaries were practically closed 
down during the war. The number 
of missionary societies of priests 
working in Japan has doubled since 
the war (fourteen new ones), while 
the number of missionary societies 
of Sisters in the country (thirteen of 
them new) has increased by fifty per 
cent during this interval. Most of the 
new arrivals are still studying the 
language but many will soon be 
readv for effective work, and it is 
easily conceivable that the number 
of our parishes will soon grow from 
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260 to 1,000. If the average of sev- 
enty-five catechumens per parish can 
be maintained, this would mean 75,- 
000 persons under instruction each 
year. Actually, there are a goodly 
number of parishes which number 
their catechumens by the hundreds. 


CuurcH MAKING Procress 


It is evident that the Church is 
now making such progress in Japan 
as exceeds the wildest dreams of pre- 
war days. It is natural to ask what 
are the factors that make such prog- 
ress possible. 

In the first place, the Church is 
now free and out of the catacombs. 
Before the war, there was hardly 
more than the barest tolerance of the 
Catholic Faith, and the colossus 
which was the State seemed to be 
hanging suspended over the tiny 
Christian minority, ready at a given 
signal to let itself down and to crush 
out all life. Christians were suspected 
for their allegiance to a “foreign” 
religion, and police questionnaires 
made people afraid for the future. 
Today, the missionaries are as free 
in Japan as anywhere in the world. 
As far as the people are concerned, 
their sense of democracy, though still 
immature in many ways, has given 
them a feeling of freedom and, also, 
a new system of values. 

A second and very important point 
is that Shintoism and Buddhism have 
been greatly discredited. “State Shin- 
toism,” which was once the test-stone 


of patriotism and which told the peo- 
ple that they were invincible, was 
deeply implicated in one of the most 
crushing defeats in history. 

Unquestionably there are many en- 
thusiasts in both the Buddhist and 
Shinto ranks who are working for a 
revival, but both these religions had 
been badly battered by modern sci- 
ence, materialism and_ secularism 
even before the war, and the fact that 
they have now lost their privileged 
position weakens the chances that 
they will ever be able to recapture 
the souls of more than a fraction of 
the people. 

Christianity, too, finds a formi- 
dable obstacle in the secularism and 
materialism of modern Japan, and 
the pseudo-scientific objections raised 
to it here are likely to be a more 
serious obstacle for some time than 
in the West, since the whole Far East 
is still suffering from the backwash 
of antiquated textbooks and refer- 
ence books which Western scholars 
have discarded. However, human na- 
ture is itself Christianity’s best ally, 
for Christianity alone corresponds to 
the deepest aspirations of the human 
soul—“the soul that is naturally 
Christian.” Even busy men of affairs 
—workers, students, politicians and 
administrators—have their periods 
of soul-searching, sometimes for 
months at a time, and when they 
learn about the Our Father, when 
they learn that the Supreme Being 
looks upon them as His children and 
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that they therefore have the dignity 
and worth with which His children 
are endowed, they are impressed and 
consoled. 

If the Far East has any character- 
istic virtue, it is filial piety, and it is 
easy for the Oriental to understand 
the meaning of “Hallowed be Thy 
Name, Thy Kingdom come,” and also 
the meaning of “Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in Heaven.” 

The point might be made in pass- 
ing that General MacArthur has also 
contributed not a little toward plac- 
ing Christianity in a favorable light 
by his repeated insistence that Chris- 
tianity is the basis of democracy. 

A third point that is worth con- 
sidering is that the Church no longer 
has to face the national prejudice 
which was so formidable a decade 
ago. The myth that their higher spir- 
itual resources, their philosophy and 
their cohesion, made the Japanese in- 
vincible was shattered by the war 
and postwar crisis, and most of the 
people now feel the need of interna- 
tional cooperation on a world scale. 
Many see in the Catholic Church a 
fine exemplification of internation- 
alism. This was one of the reasons 
why the nation as a whole was so 
favorable to the Xavier quadricen- 
tennial celebration last year. 

Obviously, the stage is set for im- 
portant advances in our mission work 
in Japan. As far as the Japanese mis- 
sion personnel is concerned, the pros- 
pects are excellent. Nearly one per 
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cent of all adult Catholic Japanese 
men are either priests or students in 
major seminaries, and it has been 
estimated that about six per cent of 
all adult Catholic women are in con- 
vents, devoting themselves to spirit- 
ual, educational, charitable and social 
work of various kinds. As to foreign 
personnel, Japan had only 414 for- 
eign priests, 85 foreign Brothers and 
435 foreign Sisters at the end of the 
war. Statistics concerning the many 
who have arrived since then will be 
ready for publication within a few 
weeks, but it must be borne in mind 
that only the first of the new arrivals 
are now able to begin serious work; 
the rest are still busy studying the 
language. 


Lay APOSTOLATE 


The lay apostolate is also promis- 
ing. Granted the necessary leader- 
ship, it has been proven that our lay 
Japanese are willing workers and 
that they can accomplish noteworthy 
results. At the end of the war, there 
was only one Catholic student among 
the 16,000 enrolled in Nippon Uni- 
versity in Tokyo. Now there are some 
forty baptized Catholics and a score 
of catechumens. Three of the Catho- 
lic students in this university were 
elected to the self-governing body of 
the students and have succeeded in 
countering almost every move of the 
Communist group there. Their wel- 
fare work has won them a high repu- 
tation not only among the students 
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but even among the members of the 
faculty. 

Unquestionably, the Church is 
making progress and will make more 
progress in the future, but there is 
one great challenge to which she has 
not yet been able to give an adequate 
answer, and that is the question of 
leadership on a nation-wide scale. 
And yet, we have the duty of accept- 
ing that challenge as best we may, not 
only for the good of individual souls, 
but for the welfare of the nation. 

Sound leadership is urgently 
needed, especially in the fields of edu- 
cation and social teaching. A ques- 
tionnaire recently circulated among 
college and university students in 
Kyoto showed that, of the students 
questioned, fifty-nine per cent were 
dissatisfied with their present life; 
forty-three per cent felt that man has 
asoul. but thirty-two per cent denied 
it, and twenty-five per cent “didn’t 
know”; fifty-one per cent thought 
that God is a “creature of man’s 
imagination,” and thirty-five per cent 
“didn’t know.” 

The Catholic Church now has less 
than seventy schools in Japan, with a 
total enrollment of approximately 
‘30,000. It should be noted, of course, 
that Catholic elementary schools are 
almost non-existent here and that 
these figures therefore represent a 
wider field of influence than similar 
statistics would elsewhere. Four of 
the schools are colleges and are rated 
in Japan as universities. 
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Despite the handicaps, the superi- 
ority of Catholic thought and of the 
Catholic philosophy of life can be 
put to good advantage by means of 
Catholic hostels, study clubs and 
other group activities under Catholic 
sponsorship. Earnest efforts are now 
being made in this direction, espe- 
cially by the Jesuits and Dominicans, 
through the Catholic Students’ Fed- 
eration, and the establishment of 
Catholic centers near the universities. 
Catholic hostels for students are an 
important need. 


SoctaL WELFARE NEEDS 


In the field of social welfare, the 
Church has an enviable reputation 
for her work on behalf of orphans, 
lepers and sufferers from tuberculo- 
sis, which is quite common in Japan. 
Her work in these fields has been 
repeatedly recognized by the Govern- 
ment, and several of her establish- 
ments have been honored by personal 
visits from the Emperor. Appreciable 
work has been done, too, for repa- 
triates and war widows, and, in re- 
cent months, Catholic endeavors to 
find openings for emigration to South 
America have met with a cordial re- 
sponse in the national press. 

Much more needs to be done, how- 
ever, in the wider sphere of labor 
relations and rural welfare. In fact, 
with a few sporadic exceptions, this 
field has been left almost untouched 
by Catholics, and the Bishops are 
now planning to get something of a 
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social-action movement under way 
which will reach out to the masses 
of the people. Scholarships have been 
obtained from several universities 
for priests who are instructed to spe- 
cialize in labor relations, coopera- 
tives and credit unions, so that they 
may be in a position to spearhead a 
serious movement later. 

As far as youth work is concerned, 
the editor of one of the leading Eng- 
lish dailies recently pleaded for a 
youth movement under the aegis of 
religion. His argument was that, with 
the exception of the Communists, 
none of the political parties provides 
enough inspiration for such a move- 
ment, and, as an antidote to Com- 
munism, such a movement should be 
promoted by religious workers. The 
National Catholic Committee (simi- 
lar to the N.C.W.C. in Washington, 
D. C.) recently established a sepa- 
-rate Youth Department, and the Boy 
Scout troops organized by its direc- 
tor, the Rev. Charles Reitz, S.V.D., 
have been acclaimed by national 
Scout officials. 

Last but not least in the field of 
social and cultural work is the school 
for actors recently established by a 
Catholic in Kyoto, who hopes to use 
the stage and screen for the promo- 
tion of Catholic ideas. 

American readers will naturally 
want to know what Americans can do 
to promote the work of the Church in 
Japan. At present, no other national 
group is in as favored a position to 
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exert influence as those who come 
from the United States. It is a great 
pity that not more American mission- 
ary societies have been able to come 
here to do direct missionary work, to 
start schools, hospitals, dispensaries 
and other institutions of social sery- 
ice. There is no doubt, either, that 
American laymen and women could 
do much as teachers if the necessary 
arrangements for their housing and 
support can be made. Unquestion- 
ably, lay Americans who have the 
necessary qualifications and who 
would be able to master the Japanese 
language could render tremendous 
assistance in the fields of the lay 
apostolate, social action, Boy Scout 
work and similar lines of activity. 


Must Work AND Pray 


A number of zealous American 
Catholics who are stationed in Japan 
as members of the Occupation have 
done much good work in their spare 
time through their meetings with 
Japanese in English conversation 
clubs, or in talking about religious 
matters with the Japanese employed 
in their respective offices. 

Much good work could likewise be. 
done by Catholic young people from 
their homes in the United States, by 
correspondence, since thousands of 
young Japanese are eager to have 
“pen-friends” with whom they can 
correspond in English and exchange 
ideas on every possible subject. 

It would be wrong to conclude this 
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article without a word on what prayer 
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ne Pray then for all the people of good 
at | can accomplish. Ultimately, it is the will in Japan who have lost their way 
n- | grace of God that is decisive in every in the maze of false religions, and 
ne | conversion and, though only a few be assured that God, Who is a loving 
to | can cross the seas to devote their lives Father, will never forget a single 
es | to the cause of the missions, all can prayer offered for these, His “other 
ry. } lend the support of their prayers. children.” 
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“ Conservative and Reactionary 

“Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. has made the helpful distinction between reac- 

tionaries and conservatives. 

“The conservative in every society makes an essential contribution. He 

_ is concerned about the public interest, but he is more aware of the new 


~ problems that any change will bring than the liberal or radical reformer. 
: He admits the necessity of change and seeks to discover methods which will 


i have fewer evil by-products and raise fewer new- problems than the less 
a cautious advocate of change. Yet, the conservative needs to be pushed by 
ri 


. those who are more deeply impressed by the known evils of the status quo. 
Jon Often those who do the pushing have been the victims of these evils which 


ous the conservative may find the more tolerable and requiring less haste be- 
yed cause they are not a part of his own experience. 

“The reactionary, on the other hand, is one who struggles to the bitter 
. be end to save the status quo. He is driven by narrow interests and he usually 
a * is so fearful of change that he is hysterical in his judgment about forces 
by in his society which threaten the familiar landmarks of his society to which 


of his own sense of security is tied."—John C. Bennett in CHRISTIANITY AND 


Crisis, May 15, 1950. 
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Lessons of the Atom 


Tuomas E. Murray 
Member, Atomic Energy Commission 


An address delivered at Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
June 11, 1950. 


ROM all sides today you hear it 

said that the times are bad; that 
the times are difficult. However, I am 
afraid that St. Augustine was right: 
“The times are what we are.” If we 
are evil, so are the times. 

That is why, although your gradu- 
ation is an end, it can also be a be- 
ginning — a beginning of better 
things. You cannot possibly live what 
you have been taught without im- 
proving yourselves, and _ therefore 
without improving our times. 

Henceforward, you proceed, in a 
sense, on your own. Yet you never 
travel alone. As you live in the pres- 
-ent, so you must live in the Presence 
of God, and God is nearer to you 
than you are to yourself. “In Him we 
live and move and have our being.” 

Your whole career at college was 
a search for unity in Him—a kind 
of fusion: fusion with one another; 
with truth; above all, the fusion of 
faith, hope and charity. Outside these 
three, there’s the constant temptation 
to separation, to disintegration, to 
what the physicists call fission. 

According to modern physics, the 
so-called radioactive elements un- 
ceasingly eject small particles of 
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themselves into space. In this way, 
they gradually lose their substance, 
during longer or shorter periods, 
When your college sends you forth 
today, it’s an altogether different 
process. Your college grows greater 
by sending you out with its message. 
You’re not hurled out, like some nu- 
clear or electronic particle, never to 
return. The bonds of these earlier 
years will never be broken. You're 
not simply scattered. You’re fused. 
fused in the household of Faith, in 
a consecrated brotherhood. You can- 
not scatter, if you are really brothers. 
What is happening to you now is 
only this; the field of your fused 
and brotherly operation has become 
larger. 

Today, physics, with its atoms, nu- 
cleons and binding energies, might 
well be used to remind us of the 
Kingdom of God. That Kingdom also 
comprises multitudes of small and 
humble things. Of old, it was saidé 
that not a sparrow fell without God’s 
knowledge. Today, you and I know 
that God’s Providence includes even 
the strange wanderings of the un- 
numbered atoms. 

Thus the atom is a newly deciph- 
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ered book in which we read the won- 
ders of the Creator. Either you will 
see God’s Face looking down from 
the end of every avenue of thought 
and ambition; or you will find dark- 
ness ahead. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ATOM 


I am not suggesting that, for the 
good Christian, Christianity always 
means comfort and complacency, 
brightness and inward peace. No. 
Religion would be a vast ministry of 
selfishness, if it meant only self-serv- 
ice, and if it never demanded sacri- 
fice and mortification. But true reli- 
gion is always poles removed from 
that howling madness of scepticism, 
chaos and lonesomeness which some 
of the false philosophies of our day 
exemplify. Atheism, for example, is 
the starkest and most destructive of 
earthly ruptures. It would separate 
us from God. It would leave us scat- 
tered, wandering aimlessly, in a thick 
night of materialism. 

The Apostles warned us against 
the novelties and the conceit of mere 
man-made doctrines. They wanted us 
to start with God’s gifts as they did. 
With such a beginning, they set up 
‘achain reaction of good deeds which 
still works among us. 

However, we cannot simply stretch 
out our hand to grasp the Light. But 
we can see it afar off. It’s always 
there to guide our stumbling. And 
we can crawl to it, on hands and 
knees if need be, up the rocky slopes 
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of the mountain of vision. This is the 
kind of adventure which never yields 
to sloth and to laziness. It’s your 
adventure till you die. 

Neither was the modern parable 
of the atom a facile or simple con- 
ception. What we know of atoms was 
not easily discovered. There was a 
long history of laborious intellectual 
effort and experiment. The challenge 
and adventure of truths to be known 
and of theories to be verified ab- 
sorbed hundreds of distinguished 
scientists. The time that other men 
gave to sleep they gave to hard work 
and to study. That is why, at long 
last, the structure of the atom and 
of its nucleus now stands at least 
somewhat removed from the shadow 
of human ignorance. Nature doesn’t 
surrender her secrets to the indolent. 
Those who would know them must 
submit themselves to the exacting 
discipline of truth. 

The infinitesimal system of the 
atom, with its binding forces and its 
possibility of chain reaction, would 
still be hidden if man had not peered 
patiently, diligently and unceasingly 
into smallness. Man liberated those 
hidden energies at the cost of colossal 
effort. 

So lessons applicable to your grad- 
uation can be drawn from the fan- 
tastic parable of atomic energy as the 
bond which holds the atom together, 
and as the prize which yields only 
to courageous endeavor. 

In the first place, there’s the lesson 
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of the utter reasonableness of confi- 
dence in reason and in man’s God- 
given nature as the starting point of 
all natural achievement. 

I don’t mean overconfidence. The 
obverse of this lesson is equally com- 
pelling; in our conquest of truth, we 
dare not trust appearances. Only the 
superficial live on the surface of life. 

Consider for a moment the mys- 
terious order and proportions of 
God’s atom as it’s buried away from 
our casual glance. To give us an 
approximate idea of the minuteness 
of such things, scientists have esti- 
mated that 100 billion, billion atoms 
are contained in the head of the com- 
mon pin. Let me repeat—100 billion, 
billion atoms in the head of the com- 
mon pin! And the core, or nucleus, 
of that atom is ten thousand times 
smaller than the atom itself. That 
core is so dense that if it could be 
enlarged to the size of a child’s 
marble it would weigh 200 million 
tons. And then, as if to carry the 
whole conception one step closer to 
miracle and mystery, scientists also 
tell us that every atom can be thought 
of as a sort of miniature solar system 
comprising a central sun called the 
nucleus, surrounded by revolving 


planets, called electrons. Perhaps the 
most fantastic insight of all is this: 
the distance between the so-called 
central sun, and its surrounding, re- 
volving planets, the electrons, is thou- 
sands of times greater than either the 
nucleus or the electrons. 
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Obviously things of this unimagin- 
ably minute size can never be seen. 
Yet, science tells us, atoms are the 
building blocks out of which the ma- 
terial universe is made. Man knows 
of their existence as he knows of 
God’s existence, naturally; by rea- 
soning to their existence from their 
effects. So, despite appearances, the 
material world is made up of an enor- 
mous number of atoms, each incred- 
ibly small. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


So the human mind can be trusted 
to go in two directions by way of 
science. It can go in the direction of 
the inward core of all material things, 
down to these fundamental, tiny 
building blocks of the universe. That 
is the way of nuclear physics. It can 
go in the other direction toward the 
farthest star through spatial distances 
which also stagger the imagination. 
That is the way of astronomy. But 
not in these ways can we probe ade- 
quately the infinite spirit of God. To 
piece out the deficiencies of science 
we still need philosophy and religion. 

Strangely enough, there is an illu- 
sion abroad among proud people that 
because we have found galaxies of 
stars, millions of light years away; 
because we have found roving neu- 
trons within the infinitesimal circuit 
of the atom, God has somehow be- 
come unnecessary. There are psuedo- 
scientists and rationalists who con- 
ceitedly announce that science is now 
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knocking at the final doors of ulti- 
mate mystery, so that, when those 
doors are open, everything that can 
be known will be known. 

The truth is that with each new 
discovery our sense of mystery and 
our need for God grow more pro- 
found; and our wonder is abandoned 
to wider areas in which we can get 
lost. How can the idea of an omnipo- 
tent God seem foreign or fabulous 
to a civilization which holds a kind 
of ingrown infinity in the head of a 
pin; or which beholds in the Milky 
Way a mere outpost of far-flung 
space? If trees and stones and houses 
are nothing but swirling systems of 
moving nucleons and electrons, trav- 
eling with speeds approaching the 
speed of light, who set them in mo- 
tion? Who created them? Who was 
the Architect of their intricacy? Who 
gave them the law of their activity 
and their finality? 

Centuries ago, out of a whirlwind, 
the Lord spoke to Job “Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth? .. . Didst thou since thy 
birth command the morning, and 
show the dawning of day its place? 
... Hast thou entered into the depths 


* of the sea and walked in the lowest 


parts of the deep? Have the gates 
of death been opened to thee?” The 
same questions must still be ad- 
dressed to those whom science has 
made overconfident. 

The latest physics suggests a sec- 
ond great lesson. Man liberates nu- 
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clear energy on his own responsibil- 
ity. The devil will not issue from the 
atom, unless man draws him forth 
by creating the conditions for a chain 
reaction. Expensive gathering and 
fusion precede explosive fission. If 
fusion and fission are misdirected to 
the service of destruction and waste, 
that is man’s fault, not God’s. Man 
simply discovers and invents. By 
definition the inventor is one who 
finds. So is the discoverer. Something 
has to be hidden before it can be 
found. Something has to be there be- 
fore it can be discovered. It is God 
Who has hidden and it is God Who 
has put something there. It’s taken 
centuries for man to discover God’s 
atom. Much earlier he discovered his 
own accountability because of sin 
and error. Thus, the responsibility 
of man before the newest and most 
terrifying devices of science is really 
nothing more than responsibility to 
free-will. We liberate our choices for 
curse and for blessing, for building 
and for destroying, for living and for 
killing. 


A Fina. Lesson 
The third and final lesson from 


atomic physics is as important as it 
is brief. Precisely because science is 
a neutral instrumentality, like a ma- 
chine, it can be used for weal or for 
woe. This places upon us the fateful 
obligation to make right decisions. 
Man cannot perform the difficult sur- 
gery of separating the evil from the 
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good without having an understand- 
ing of love, self-restraint and self 
denial. These can only be found in 
ethics and natural religion. But our 
plight as human beings is one of even 
greater dependence. The natural 
means, alone, are not enough. Man 
needs revealed and supernatural reli- 
gion. Without the latter, he is cease- 
lessly wandering in the desert; 
tempted always to go back to the 
fleshpots of Egypt; or to sit down to 
rest or worship the golden calf. Man 
still needs religion to teach him what 
cannot be found in either science or 
ethics. What does it profit a man to 
know all atomic secrets and all sci- 
ence, if he lose his soul to hopeless- 
ness and despair? 

The great modern poet, T. S. Eliot, 
gave us the alternatives in his poem 
“The Rock.” In it he says that with- 
out God, all our physics, all our 
science, are nothing but—and these 
are his words. . . 

Endless inventions, endless experi- 

ments 

Bringing knowledge of motion but 

not of stillness; 
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Knowledge of speech but not of 
silence; 

Knowledge of words and ignorance 
of the Word. 

All our knowledge brings us nearer 
to our ignorance, 

All our ignorance brings us nearer 
to death 

But nearness to death no nearer to 


God. 


Then indeed we might well join 
Eliot in his cry:— 


Where is the life we have lost in 

living? 

Where is the wisdom we have lost 

in knowledge? 

The cycles of Heaven in twenty 

centuries 

Bring us farther from God and 

nearer to the dust. 

This downward trend in the affairs 
of mankind is the challenge that must 
be met successfully by you and the 
thousands of other graduates this 
June — graduates who have been 
taught to build their lives on the only, 
ultimate, fundamental, independent 
reality — God. 


The Worker 


“Modern economic life should give the worker his legitimate share of respon- 
sibility, culture, and material goods, in a social order that is fully human. To 
attain this end, it is necessary to see work such as it ought to be according to 
the plan of Providence. Only a Christian concept of work assures to it, as also 
to the worker, greatness and dignity.”—From the joint pastoral letter of the Hier- 


archy of the Province of Quebec, Canada, February 14, 1950. 
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Baby Spacing 


GrorcE WicKSTER, M.D. 


Reprinted from Tue Coup.et* 


a. is the story of the facts be- 
hind the sudden about-face of 
the medical world on important scien- 
tific opinion regarding what interval 
should elapse between having babies 
in order to secure the health of 
mother and child. 

As late as September, 1943, the 
Reader’s Digest felt it was authorita- 
tively summing up the burden of 
medical opinion on the subject when 
its feature writer (Gretta Palmer, 
who has since become a convert to 
the Church) wrote an article entitled: 
“Questions on Childbirth.” 

It starts with the challenging query, 
“How much do you know about the 
latest scientific findings on child- 
birth?” Then follows a series of 
statements which the reader is sup- 
posed to check as true or false. These 
comprised, in the main, elementary 
and commonly accepted obstetric 
facts. Along with them, Item No. 23 
read as follows: 

“Babies born at yearly intervals to 
a mother are as likely to live as if 
there were periods of several years 
between them.” The answer given is: 
“False. Where the interval between 
the births of two babies is less than 


two years, the infant mortality rate 
is one and a half times as high as if 
the children were spaced.” A foot- 
note states: “The American Medical 
Association has verified the facts in 
this article.” 

To what “facts” did the A.M.A. 
give its stamp of approval—“facts” 
which reached the Digest’s million 
readers? 


Woopsury Stupy 


In 1925 there appeared in scien- 
tific medical literature a monograph 
which has probably had more influ- 
ence on the pattern of child-bearing 
in this country than any half-dozen 
other publications. Its title was 
“Causal Factors in Infant Mortality, 
A Statistical Study Based on Investi- 
gation in Eight Cities.” Its author 
was Robert Morse Woodbury, Ph.D., 
then Director of Statistical Research 
in the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor. 

After a careful survey of many 
aspects of the problem the conclusion 
is reached that “infants born after 
short intervals had a markedly high 
rate of mortality from all causes. 
Evidently some factor that is inti- 
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mately connected with the short inter- 
val—perhaps through the influence 
of frequent births upon the mother’s 
health—affected adversely the chances 
of life of the infant who followed 
closely after preceding births.” 

Dr. Woodbury’s monograph is a 
reserved and scholarly study, largely 
objective in character, and it con- 
tains no suggestion whatever as to 
what might be done to reduce infant 
mortality in the short interval group. 
But those interested in the further- 
ance of birth control were quick to 
see a remedy. 

Certainly, they reasoned, if con- 
ception could be prevented in women 
during the first year or two after 
childbirth, the high mortality asso- 
ciated with the short interval could 
be prevented. And forthwith, the 
Woodbury study became one of the 
cornerstones of the_ birth-control 
movement, and has remained so ever 
since. Upon it, indeed, is based the 
entire rationale from a medical view- 
point of so-called “child spacing,” a 
term which has come to refer to con- 
traception in general. 


FALLACIES 


Dr. Nicholas Eastman, professor 
of obstetrics at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, is the man to whom the med- 
ical world, and no less the lay world. 
is indebted for doing the research 
that revealed the fallacies in the 


Woodbury work. Before he did his 


monumental research, Dr. Eastman 
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was a pillar in the Planned Parent- 
hood Movement. After his paper was 
given, and his work published, Cath- 
olic periodicals began to publicize 
the conclusions. A short time later, 
he resigned from the Planned Parent- 
hood Association. 

In November of 1943, Dr. Eastman 
gave the results of his research in a 
paper before the Chicago Gyneco- 
logical Society entitled, “The Effect 
of the Interval Between Births on 
the Maternal and Fetal Outlook.” 
This was later published in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology in April, 1944. In his paper, 
Dr. Eastman points out that he felt 
the Woodbury work should be re- 
viewed in the light of present-day 
advances in maternal and child care, 
and that as his extensive study of the 
40,000 obstetric cases unfolded, he 
realized not only had recent medical 
advances changed the above conclu- 
sions, but that Woodbury’s conclu- 
sions were based on a low-income, 
poorly-housed population segment 
which normally has a higher fetal 
and maternal mortality and could 
not be used to predict the general 
mother and child outlook. 

He also began to realize that 
Woodbury did not take into account 
the fact that infants born within a 
year after the previous birth must, 
of necessity, have a greater mortality 
because many of these will be pre- 
mature. A mother does not nor- 
mally conceive for at least three to 
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four months after a birth, and of 
course premature infants have less 
chance of survival than mature in- 
fants. 


CONCLUSION 


He finally concludes that infants 
conceived six months after a previous 
birth and born less than two years 
after a previous birth, have at least 
as good an outlook as to life and 
health as those conceived and born 
after a longer interval. 

Equally impressive and surprising 
were his conclusions as to the mater- 
nal outlook: 

A mother has less chance of com- 
plications—especially one of the most 
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common and severe of complications, 
the toxemias of pregnancy—if she 
has her children in less than two- 
year intervals. His final statement, 
“For the best maternal and fetal out- 
look, we are inclined to believe that 
it is better to rely on youth than on 
child spacing,” was immediately 
heartily endorsed by other authori- 
ties on the subject. 

In conclusion, it is unnecessary to 
point out to informed Catholic read- 
ers that the Church does not need to 
depend on this or that scientific 
article to bolster her moral law. We 
know that in carrying out the will of 
the Maker of that moral law, we are 
not going contrary to nature. 


Social Security for Farm Workers 


“Those who earn their livelihood by agriculture, just as do other mem- 








bers of the working force, need and deserve economic security in event of 
incapacitation, in their declining years, and for dependents who survive 
them. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we note favorable action by the 
House of Representatives extending social security benefits to farm work- 
ers. The economic insecurity of these workers, especially those engaged in 
seasonal agricultural pursuits, occasions grave concern. Because they often 
fail to achieve suitable annual income and continuous employment, they 
stand in need of special protection for the time when productive years have 
passed or physical handicaps arise. Further study of economically under- 
privileged families in agriculture is desirable, so that additional measures 
may be taken to improve their economic lot, and to give them the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy standards of living comparable to those of other American 
families.”—Statement of the Executive Committee of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, May 11. 1950. 









Who Do Catholics Think They Are? 


Most REv. Witt O. Brapy 


Bishop of Sioux Falls 


Reprinted from CotumsBta* 


| LATE December of 1949, Pope 
Pius XII made a special plea for 
Christian unity. Speaking to the 
whole world, he expressed the hope 
that the year of 1950 would be for all 
religious people a year of “the great 
return and the great pardon.” 

The words “the great pardon” ob- 
viously referred to forgiveness from 
God for all repentant sinners. The 
words “the great return” received 
more ample explanation in the Pope’s 
special speech. He asked, and his re- 
quest was widely reported, that all the 
Christian sects and peoples who had, 
over the centuries, broken away from 
the Catholic Church, would return to 
their Father’s House. This invitation 
to Christian unity was made gra- 
ciously with a promise of cordial re- 
ception and of sympathetic welcome. 

Print was hardly dry on the presses 
when various ministers of different 
denominations made answer. All 
who were publicly quoted refused the 
invitation. Some refused with polite 
reference to irreconcilable differences 
in doctrine. Others refused vigor- 
ously as if the invitation were pre- 
posterous. Still others refused with a 
measure of scorn, as if the invitation 
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were insulting. One is reported to 
have refused with the words: “It was 
presumptuous that a foreigner, whose 
own country has always been sub-mar- 
ginal in all things, should even at- 
tempt to suggest to free Americans, 
anything whatsoever.” 

Perhaps these Protestant ministers 
spoke for their congregations. Per- 
haps, as is more common in Protes- 
tantism, they spoke only for them- 
selves, with the expectation, however, 
that the tenor of their answer and the 
content of their reply might rather 
accurately indicate the temper of their 
congregations. 

What the authority of these spokes- 
men may have been, for the moment 
makes little practical difference. 
What is more important is the tone 
of the replies and the implications 
of the refusals. For every published 
answer seemed to consider the papal 
invitation as haughty; every refusal 
seemed to imply that the form of the 
Pope’s plea for unity was at least un- 
fortunate and possibly another dem- 
onstration of Rome’s traditional in- 
tolerance. 

Such summary rejection of an offer 
for Christian union reveals a defi- 
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nite state of mind among Protestants. 
We Catholics must face the fact that 
our non-Catholic brethren feel, and 
consider themselves justified in feel- 
ing, that our Church is intolerant and 
arrogant; that priests and bishops of 
our Church are intolerant and arro- 
gant; that Catholic people, in reli- 
gious relations with others, are arro- 
gant and intolerant. 

Only a few months ago, in the fall 
of 1949, an exchange of articles 
printed in the American Mercury 
pointed up this alleged arrogance and 
intolerance as the real source of dis- 
cord between the Catholic Church 
and the other Christian bodies. More 
lately, in a letter that was sent in 
January of 1950 to promote Brother- 
hood Week among Jews and Chris- 
tians, the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Religious Organizations of 
the NCCJ wrote: “Non-Catholics (I 
speak from experience) tend too 
often to think of Catholics either as 
intolerant or arrogant or as enter- 
taining the same kind of tolerance 
some of them profess—a tolerance in- 
distinguishable from indifference.” 
That letter continued with an appeal 
that this Brotherhood Week of 1950 
should be used by the Catholic 
Church, through the press, “as an op- 
portunity to get the Catholic teaching 
on tolerance across to the public, in- 
cluding its limitations.” 

Passing over the ambiguity of 
meaning concealed in the last phrase 
of that suggestion, it is good, as it is 


always good, to strive for better pub- 
lic relationships and understanding. 
It is good to bring our problems and 
our differences into the open. It is 
good to discuss them frankly and to 
find, if possible, the beginning of a 
solution in honest exploration of the 
difficulties. 


Key QUESTIONS 


For the sake of clarity and order, 
perhaps various key questions could 
be posed, the answers to which may 
throw light on a religious tension as 
distressing to Catholics as it must be 
to all Christians of good will. Three 
questions immediately suggest them- 
selves: 1) Is the Catholic Church 
really arrogant? 2) Is the Catholic 
Church really intolerant? 3) Is the 
Catholic Church really indifferent to 
true Christian unity? When these 
will have been developed and an- 
swered, the discussion, we may hope, 
will have served to make plain issues 
often obscured by religious emotions 
—emotions almost impossible to con- 
ceal and equally difficult to counter- 
act. 

The first question, then, is this: “Is 
the Catholic Church arrogant? “Ar- 
rogance,” says the dictionary, “is a 
sense or affectation of superiority 
which manifests itself in an overbear- 
ing manner or in exorbitant claims of 
rank, dignity, estimation, or power, 
or which exalts the worth or impor- 
tance of oneself to an undue degree.” 

It seems clear that more than a few 
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of our non-Catholic brethren would 
accept this dictionary description as 
an apt and accurate picture of the 
Catholic Church in her relations with 
other Christian communities. For, 
certainly, Catholic writings and Cath- 
olic public pronouncements seem to 
affirm and presume superiority. It 
would be relatively easy to catalogue 
a series of common, everyday expe- 
riences which, of themselves, would, 
in the Protestant mind, justify the 
assertion of Catholic arrogance. 


ARROGANT ASSUMPTIONS? 


Beginning with the local priest in 
almost any Catholic parish, and pro- 
gressing through the hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church to the door of the 
Vatican itself, there are so many evi- 
dences of apparent arrogance. Cath- 
olic books and sermons describe the 
Catholic Church as the one and only 
true Church of Christ. The Pope 
boldly calls himself the “Vicar of 
Christ on earth.” The Catholic 
Church disparages the unbaptized by 
calling them “pagans,” even though 
their intelligence and culture may 
demonstrably surpass the average of 
the Catholic layman or priest. Cath- 
olics classify other Christians as “her- 
etics” with all the medieval implica- 
tions of excommunication and civil 
penalties. Catholic priests rarely, if 
ever, join in the meetings and confer- 
ences of the local Ministerial Associa- 
tion, but hold themselves aloof from 
companionship with Protestant lead- 
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ers. The public school is not good 
enough for children of Catholic fami- 
lies, yet the Church claims the right 
of recognition for her own schools 
and common aid for her pupils, the 
while they are indoctrinated in Ca- 
tholicism. 

Catholics follow a code of action 
all their own. Their marriage regula- 
tions annoy their non-Catholic neigh- 
bors, for the Catholic Church claims 
both the marriage and the prospec: 
tive children, demanding a signed 
civil contract that offends a non- 
Catholic’s religious rights. On almost 
every public question the Catholic 
Church is quoted extensively, usually 
in opposition to all that is modern, 
progressive and widely accepted by 
Protestants. What is worse, the Cath- 
olic Church tries by public pressure 
and the ballot to impose her own code 
of moral principles upon a commu- 
nity, even if the democratic majority 
wishes to follow another way. The 
dogma of papal infallibility is a gross 
form of arrogance. The claim of the 
Pope to be a sovereign king as well as 
a spiritual leader, and his acceptance 
of ambassadors to his court are affec- 
tations of superiority out of place in 
our modern, democratic society. This 
is the Protestant picture of an arro- 
gant Catholic Church. 

This list of arrogant assumptions 
and bad religious manners might be 
extended at great length, for the his- 
tory of centuries, as read in many 
textbooks. pictures the Catholic 
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Church as a stubborn organization, 
suspicious of reform, progress or in- 
novation, antiquated in thought and 
action, haughty in her manner, over- 
bearing in her associations with other 
religions, rigid in dogma, inflexible 
in the application of moral principles, 
dogged and determined to secure for 
herself all the rights and privileges 
which Protestants assume she would 
deny to all the other churches, if she 
had the power of denial in her grasp. 


ONE AND ONLY True CHURCH 


However long the list might be ex- 
tended, every accusation and every 
illustration can be reduced to one 
basic complaint. This complaint, 
which is the chief stumbling block 
between Catholics and Protestants, is 
the unqualified assertion that the 
Catholic Church is the one and only 
true Church founded by Christ. For 
this complaint has the shocking cor- 
ollary that, if true, all other churches 
which call themselves Christian are in 
error and are not entitled to the name. 

If this basic claim of the Catholic 
Church is untrue and unfounded, 
then, without a doubt, the Catholic 
Church is arrogant in the highest 
degree. For “arrogance” includes an 
“affectation or pretense” of superi- 
ority. “Arrogance” includes “exorbi- 
tant claims” of rank and distinction. 

However, if the claim of the Cath- 
olic Church should be true—if she is 
actually the true Church as founded 
by Jesus Christ, then there is no arro- 
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gance. If the Catholic Church is the 
true Church, then the unbaptized are 
really “pagans,” and dissenters from 
the faith are “heretics.” If the Cath- 
olic Church is the true Church of 
Christ, then the Pope is Peter’s suc- 
cessor with Peter’s primacy and 
power. If the Catholic Church is the 
only true Church, then Catholic 
priests and bishops cannot admit 
equality with the good gentlemen of 
the Ministerial Association, for, what- 
ever their intelligence, goodness of 
heart, good will or social qualifica- 
tions, they are not priests and bishops 
in the Church as Christ founded it. 
If the Catholic Church is the sole, 
true Church of Christ, then there can 
be no participation in Protestant 
worship, for that is not the worship 
instituted by the Son of God. If the 
Catholic Church is the Church estab- 
lished by Christ, then she alone has 
the sacred duty to preserve the faith 
intact, to teach it to others, to resist 
innovation or error and to interpret 
with certainty God’s Word and God’s 
Law. If the Catholic Church is really 
the true Church set up by Christ, the 
Master, there can be no claim too 
exaggerated, no rank too high, no 
undue exaltation of Church or peo- 
ple—for the people are God’s people, 
the Church is God’s Church, and 
the honor of both is the honor 
already conferred on them by the Di- 
vine Person Himself. 

The asserted arrogance of the Cath- 
olic Church, therefore, depends on 
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the answer to the essential question: 
“Is this Catholic Church the Church 
established by Christ? Is it the only 
Church entitled to such honor?” 

It is our sincere and humble Cath- 
olic belief that the Catholic Church 
alone is the true Church founded by 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. We as- 
sert that history can and does prove 
the validity of that claim to any un- 
biased inquiring mind. We affirm 
that both reason and revelation can 
be adduced to support our assertions 
and to demonstrate their truth. In 
consequence, if we are right, there is 
no arrogance. There is only the sol- 
emn recognition of our charter, our 
dignity, our duty and our consequent 
responsibilities. 


CoME AND SEE 


To anyone who will, antecedently 
and without serious investigation, re- 
ject our claim, we must inevitably 
appear as a proud, arrogant, totali- 
tarian and despotic religion. For 
such appearances we are sorry. As 
remedy for them, we have only the 
invitation repeatedly and patiently 
made by the Church: come and see! 
Investigate our faith. Test the data 
and the proofs. Check the Scriptures 
and the story of the early Church. 
Read the history of religion in full; 
our history and the history of all the 
other Christian religions. Search to 
see if we are right. Then, if you find 
that we are just in our claims, con- 
science will indicate the inescapable 
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step—which is always toward Rome. 
If, however, after fair, honest, seri- 
ous, unprejudiced and prayerful in- 
vestigation, with the help of the Holy 
Ghost, an inquirer cannot believe 
the consistency of our position, then, 
while we leave him in the good con- 
science of his unbelief, we shall not 
be able to cancel the impression of 
arrogance that his mind conceives, 
for with his lack of conviction our 
faith will be eternally in conflict. 

To some, then, we shall always 
seem arrogant. This we regret. To 
such we appeal that they will never 
mistake our seeming arrogance for 
something haughty, supercilious, im- 
perious or vainglorious. Rather, we 
hope that they will catch a vision of a 
Church passionately devoted to 
Christ as a founder, jealous of God’s 
prerogatives, solicitous for the rights 
of God and religion, zealous to pro- 
mote the faith, loyal to the Gospel 
preached by Christ as we understand 
it from the Bible and from the tradi- 
tions of the apostolic age in which 
our roots are sunk. 

We Catholics fully realize that no 
other Church makes such exclusive 
claim to be the sole true Church of 
Christ. We know that the other 
Christian religions admit their neigh- 
bor churches on a broad basis of 
equality, no matter what differences 
of doctrine, worship, philosophy or 
discipline may divide them. Frankly, 
this fraternity of equality of all re- 
ligions puzzles us. For, can Christ be 
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so divided? How disastrous are such 
divisions will appear from develop- 
ment of our second question. 

Very much like the problem of 
Catholic “arrogance” the problem of 
Catholic “intolerance” depends on 
what is meant by the word. 

Dictionaries are often a great help 
to simple solutions. Of “intolerance,” 
Merriam - Webster says: “Bigotry. 
Illiberality. Refusal to allow others 
the enjoyment of their opinions, 
chosen modes of worship, etc.” So 
that this dictionary definition of “in- 
tolerance” may be perfectly clear, 
perhaps we should add the dictionary 
description of “tolerance.” It is this: 
“Capacity for bearing suffering or 
hardship; the disposition to allow the 
existence of beliefs, practices or hab- 
its differing from one’s own; freedom 
from bigotry; sympathetic under- 
standing of another’s beliefs without 
acceptance of them; a specific toler- 
ance for error; the capacity to en- 
dure shock or poison.” The meanings 
are varied, but not unrelated. 


CHARGED WITH INTOLERANCE 
Lately, the Catholic Church has 


often been charged with intolerance. 
Unfortunately, we seem compelled to 
confess that at various times and 
places in the past the charge of intol- 
erance could successfully be made 
against any and all the churches. His- 
tory writes a harsh page of Catholic 
intolerance against the new-born her- 
esies of Protestantism when Protes- 


tantism was still in its infancy, con- 
ceived and nourished by born-Cath- 
olics who turned against the Church 
of their original faith. The diction- 
ary says in its definition: “there was 
very little religious tolerance in the 
17th century.” The dictionary seems 
to be correct. In their own turn, 
where Protestantism grew strong, 
Protestants wrote another sad page 
in history by their intolerance of 
Catholic minorities. In contrast to 
today’s generous acceptance of Prot- 
estant by Protestant, no matter what 
the divisions between them, in earlier 
days Protestants persecuted Protes- 
tants as vigorously as they chastised 
Catholics, if these others dissented 
from the locally accepted religion. 
The Pilgrim invasion of the Massa- 
chusetts shore was an attempt by some 
Protestants to escape the fury and the 
intolerance of other Protestants in 
their home land. Even in the early 
colonies of America, founded by vari- 
ous congregations, the lines of divi- 
sion separating colony from colony 
were lines of division separating sect 
from sect. 

In those days of long ago, intol- 
erance often took the form of civil 
disability, public trials and fines, pun- 
ishment by the civil authorities in 
support of the established religion. 
In our own day, intolerance has taken 
other and newer forms. It has been 
found in the Ku Klux Klan, in re- 
ligious tests as qualifications for pub- 
lic school teachers, in the printing of 
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calumnies against churchmen. Anti- 
Catholic lectures and sermons have 
manifested and spread intolerance. 
Dismissed priests have been hired by 
Protestant churches for the delivery 
of so-called “exposures” of the Cath- 
olic Church. The mailing of anony- 
mous, scurrilous, anti-Catholic pam- 
phlets and books has been widespread. 
Though anonymous, they have easily 
been traced back to fanatical adher- 
ents of certain evangelical sects who 
call themselves Protestants and Chris- 
tians. The pulpits of churches have 
sometimes been used, not to preach 
Christ crucified, but to attack the 
teachings, practices or personalities 
of the Catholic Church. It is unde- 
niable that such modern intolerance 
has created misapprehensions and 
misunderstandings, if nothing worse. 
And there is printed matter almost 
without end, full of intolerance 
against the Catholic Church, classify- 
ing her sometimes as the painted 
woman of Babylon or incautiously 
assuming that she is the political and 
social equivalent of communism, fas- 
cism or secularism. 

It is indeed true that intolerance 
takes many forms and brings shame 
to more than one Christian commu- 
nity. The less said of this sort of in- 
tolerance, the better. But, it is no 
ancient device, nor does any church 
walk in such holy innocence that it 
may cast the first stone upon another 
erring sect. 

The question is, however, “Is the 
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Catholic Church intolerant?” Let a 
straightforward answer settle the mat- 
ter. The answer is this: if ever in 
history, or if ever in the present, the 
priests or people of the Catholic 
Church have been or are guilty of 
bigotry, for those times and for those 
delinquents we are here profoundly 
ashamed and publicly apologetic. We 
beg that God will never allow repe- 
tition. For the Catholic Church offi- 
cially, solemnly and publicly repudi- 
ates intolerance as it is generally 
understood and commonly practiced. 
Such intolerance includes a wish to 
do someone harm. Such bigotry im- 
plies rash judgment, lying. calumny 
and even acts of violence against 
those with whom we disagree. Such 
Such the Catholic Church 
condemns. May God forbid that any 
church ever be infected with that evil, 
for it is so base that no repudiation 
makes adequate reparation. 


is evil. 


Jews or ROME 


The honest and Christian approach 
to the problems created by the pro- 
pinquity of diverse religions may be 
seen in the wartime testimony of the 
Jews of Rome who publicly thanked 
Pope Pius XII for the asylum af- 
forded them when fascist fanaticism 
turned on the people of Israel. The 
world was surprised when, later, the 
Chief Rabbi and some of his assist- 
ants embraced the Catholic Faith. 
They were drawn undoubtedly more 
by forceful Christian example than 
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by argumentation or demonstration 
of the truths of faith. 

Likewise, the latest Catholic appeal 
made by Pope Pius XII to the whole 
world that religious disunity be at an 
end was a genuine, honest and sin- 
cere offer of Christian tolerance. It 
is ironic that those to whom it was 
made saw in it only another intoler- 
ant act of the arrogant Catholic 
Church. 

There is, however, another mean- 
ing to “toleration” that usually es- 
capes the unthinking. What do we 
tolerate? Good things are never 
merely tolerated. We are always glad 
for good things. We want good 
things. We reach out to have them 
for ourselves. We approve them, we 
applaud them, we accept them. We 
never “tolerate” them. Men tolerate 
pain, if they cannot escape it. Society 
tolerates evil in our cities, when the 
evils cannot be corrected. But, while 
such things are “tclerated,” men and 
society are restless; they try to relieve 
themselves of the evil and they are 
content only when relief is afforded. 

In this sense, the Catholic Church 
is truly intolerant. She hates evil, sin, 
social injustice. She hates error, 
falsehood, untruth. She hates pov- 
erty, prostitution and murder, how- 
ever qualified. Of all these things, 
the Catholic Church is militantly in- 
tolerant. She must be intolerant as 
God is intclerant of whatever is evil, 
debased or false. And every man, 
whatever his religion, must be intol- 


erant of these things, for no one may 
approve of evil, just as no one may 
accept error as the equivalent of 
truth. Every church, whatever its 
name, must be intolerant of these 
same things, for the church that offers 
to teach goodness and truth can have 
no tolerance for evil or error. 

Make no mistake about this form 
of “intolerance.” It is nothing of 
which one need be ashamed. It is 
something of which one may rightly 
boast and be proud. 


FEAR OF THE CHURCH 


Because of the vigor of Catholic 
intolerance of error, many of our 
Protestant friends are presently fear- 
ful. They are especially fearful of 
any civil act which might strengthen 
the arm of the Catholic Church. They 
fear lest the camel’s nose of Catholi- 
cism get under the tent of American 
life, as if Catholic “intolerance,” once 
admitted, would be a danger to Amer- 
ican democracy and the institutions 
which we know. Some non-Catholics 
are so fearful that they would rather 
crush the Catholic Church, and see 
their own churches crushed with her, 
than allow the Catholic Church to 
gain the slightest favor of law or 
public assistance. 

The reason for this fear is found in 
a principle which the Catholic Church 
has often proposed and defended. It 
is this: “Error has no rights, no priv- 
ileges, no favor in law or in justice.” 
Our Protestant brethren, with real 
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anxiety of spirit, have seemed to con- 
clude that since the Catholic Church 
holds the Protestant Churches to be 
in error, if the Catholic Church ever 
gained any ascendancy, the Protes- 
tant people would be persecuted and 
their churches destroyed. 


CHURCH TRIES TO DisPEL FEAR 


Such fear is not easily dispelled by 
reasoned arguments. Repeated assur- 
ances of safety, no matter how strong, 
are forgotten when one faces imme- 
diate peril. Religious fears, espe- 
cially, are not calmed by theoretical 
explanations, for when religious emo- 
tions are aroused, the very soul of a 
man is disturbed. Though the Cath- 
olic Church may repudiate intoler- 
ance again and again in her pro- 
nouncements, though Bishops of that 
Church may, in their public state- 
ments, seek to dissipate Protestant 
fears, those fears remain. Not even 
the testimony of the wartime Jews in 
Rome will be enough; not even the 
testimony of the present Protestants 
of Italy will satisfy. There will al- 
ways be some who will cry “persecu- 
tion” to cover their own arrogance, 
and attempt thus to cloak the Cath- 
olic Church in the bigotry that is 
their own cherished and practiced 
intolerance. 

Yet, the Catholic Church tries, rea- 
sonably, to dispel all fear. True, she 
defends the principle that error has 
no rights, But she professes with the 
same tenacity the corollary that 
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“those who hold to error in good con- 
science do have rights.” This should 
be said again for emphasis. The 
Catholic Chuch believes and teaches 
that any man who holds to error in 
good conscience must be respected. 
His rights must be protected. His 
error must be tolerated. The Catho- 
lic Church has no favor for those who 
hold to error with bad will, those who 
promote evil for evil’s sake, those 
who profess with the lips but not with 
the heart. No favor is due to them, 
But every favor, every consideration, 
every toleration, every kindness, every 
sympathy, liberality and allowance is 
due, justly due, to those who, with- 
out knowing or realizing it, hold to 
what the Church calls erroneous opin- 
ions. These will always be respected. 
These will always find the Catholic 
Church the champion of their rights. 

We believe that our Protestant 
friends are such men of good will. 
We believe them to be in error on 
some matters of faith and religion. 
But we also believe that they hold to 
these errors in all godliness and good 
faith. We respect them for their hon- 
est opinions. We respect them for 
their convictions and their sincerity. 

Towards such men of good faith, 
tolerance is due as a right. Kindly 
tolerance they shall always have from 
the Catholic Church and from all 
Catholic people. Towards them, there 
can be no intolerance. If there should 
be, the Catholic Church will be the 
first to repudiate the injustice and 
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to make reparation. Even if Catholics 
should make a majority tomorrow, 
Protestants need have no fears. We 
shall not, indeed, accept and applaud 
their errors. But our toleration of our 
Protestant friends will be the same 
toleration we today expect for our- 
selves in our minority position. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


To the third question, “Is the Cath- 
olic Church indifferent to true Chris- 
tian unity?”, the obvious answer is a 
strong denial. The recent invitation of 
the Holy Father to seek Christian 
unity in 1950 is a repetition of similar 
offers made frequently before. 

Nevertheless, Catholics and the 
Catholic Church may seem indiffer- 
ent. It is commonly known that Cath- 
olics are reluctant to join in unity 
discussions and plans proposed by 
non-Catholics. While Catholic priests 
seem to be busy with their parish- 
ioners, they give little attention and 
less time to local affairs which might 
well prosper if Catholic priests would 
join hands with Protestant ministers 
in promoting them. Some Catholic 
bishops have been known to be wary 
of the unity suggested by the program 
of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. Even the Pope of the 
Catholic Church has forbidden par- 
ticipation by Catholics in the world 
congresses convened to promote the 
unity of Christendom. Other similar 
refusals of cooperation would seem to 
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indifferent or opposed to movements 
fostering unity of the Christian 
churches. Still, the Catholic Church 
proclaims that she is vitally interested 
in Christian unity. 

Obviously, there are degrees in 
unity. Just as obviously, there are 
obstacles to unity. 

The least degree of unity to which 
all Christians might immediately as- 
pire is that marshalling of our com- 
mon forces against whatever threatens 
religion in general or the welfare of 
mankind in particular. Secularism in 
thought and action, even in public 
polity, threatens religion insidiously. 
Division in religion abets secularism. 
All can without compromise unite to 
keep God’s law supreme in the home, 
the business world, politics and the 
relation of nation to nation. All can 
unite to exclude from American life 
poverty, discrimination, social injus- 
tice, delinquency, and all social 
abuses. Whatever creed a man pro- 
fesses, it ought to allow him to join 
all others in promotion and protection 
of family stability, personal morality, 
the honor of our courts, and inviola- 
bility of human rights, the sanctity 
of human life and personality, and 
in the recognition of God and religion 
in human society. 

To achieve this degree of unity, 
nothing more need be expected from 
all Christians than elimination of any 
remnants of blind bigotry, together 
with a concession of good faith and 
good will, one to another. 
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There is another form and degree 
of Christian unity, more difficult to 
attain. Frankly, except for a miracle 
of God’s intervention, it does not seem 
presently possible of attainment. This 
unity would be a full and complete 
Christian unity in doctrine and in 
worship. It is to this more perfect 
union that the Holy Father of the 
Catholic Church meant to give in- 
vitation. Some have suggested that it 
were better not to have been given, 
since its wording as a call to return 
to their Father’s house has been con- 
sidered unreasonable and presumptu- 
ous by those whose forefathers were 
once Catholic but who have attempted 
to set up their Father’s house in sepa- 
ration from the Catholic Church. 

Let us face the problem honestly. 
Whatever our present divisions we all 
know that there was a time when 
Christian Europe was wholly Catho- 
lic, united in doctrine, united in wor- 
ship, united in one Christian church. 
As far back as the 5th century, vari- 
ous small Eastern groups slipped 
away from the Catholic Church over 
disagreements in doctrine. Later, the 
Greeks withdrew from Catholic unity 
on what was more a political than a 
religious dissension. Luther’s seces- 
sion from the Catholic Church began 
as an acrimonious argument between 
a Catholic priest and his Catholic su- 
periors. For Luther was a Catholic 
priest, a Catholic monk. His con- 
tinued disobedience ended with the 
foundation of a new church which 
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grew quickly, fortified by the power 
of princes for whom the dispute and 
division were politically advantage- 
ous. From this original separation, 
came subdivisions and further split- 
ting. The secession of the Church of 
England from Rome is often attrib- 
uted to the marriage difficulties of 
King Henry VIII. It was, besides, a 
regional and political revolt engi- 
neered by a profligate and avaricious 
and unfaithful Catholic archbishop. 
From this also stemmed more and 
more subdivision. 


PRIVATE JUDGMENT 


In the course of 400 years, these 
original major divisions have multi- 
plied into hundreds of Christian sects, 
each splitting off from a parent group 
for one reason or another. The marvel 
is not that there are so many Chris- 
tian sects; it is that there are so few. 
For, with wide acceptance of the Prot- 
estant principle of private judgment, 
in all logic, every man is competent 
and authorized to establish his own 
church, since orthodoxy depends on 
nothing more than private inspiration 
or personal interpretation of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures. 

To obtain doctrinal unity among 
such diverse Christian churches 
would seem to be almost a mathe- 
matical absurdity. A few examples 
will illustrate the intrinsic difficulties. 

Catholics believe in one God in 
three Divine Persons. So do the 
Lutherans. the Episcopalians, the 
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Baptists and many others. But among 
the Protestants the Unitarians deny 
such doctrine. With such clear-cut 
contradiction, some church must be 
wrong. Where is the truth? For unity, 
which church will bow to the others? 
Or will church unity be achieved by 
dissolving the Trinity into a mathe- 
matical formula acceptable to both 
Lutherans and Unitarians? 

Again, Catholics believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, true God 
and true Man. In this, the majority 
of Christians would seemingly concur. 
But can we be certain of this much 
unity? As long as twenty-seven years 
ago, the now defunct Literary Di- 
gest polled the Protestant clergy of 
the United States. The magazine re- 
ported that more than 32 per cent of 
the ministers questioned refused to 
confess the divinity of Christ as a 
doctrine of faith. Since those days, 
has the proportion of belief in Christ’s 
divinity increased or lessened in the 
Protestant communions? Personal 
interviews have revealed that many a 
man calls himself a Christian but be- 
lieves no more of Christ than that 
He was a great leader, a good man, 
somewhat as Buddha and Confucius 
end Gandhi were good and great. 
Fressed for definite commitment, such 
self-styled Christians will not un- 
equivocally assert their belief in 
Christ as true God. What will be the 
test of orthodoxy between those who 
believe and those who refuse belief in 
the divinity of Christ? Who is right? 


Someone must be wrong. Will Chris- 
tian unity be had by watering down 
the traditional doctrine or by aban- 
donment of skepticism? 


Somesopy Must Be Wronc 


Catholics also uniformly believe 
that this Christ, the Son of God, by 
His divine power established a 
Church during His life on earth. This 
Church, in Catholic belief, is not a 
mere gathering of people with some 
vague bond of union, but a corporate, 
organized body with an hierarchy of 
authority to teach, to sanctify and to 
carry on the work of redemption to 
the end of time. Our Protestant 
friends reject this Catholic doctrine, 
some with full denial, others with 
qualified disagreement. The Greeks, 
Armenians and Episcopalians hold to 
a church with various stems or 
branches, divided and differing, but 
all equally Christ’s true Church, even 
if the branches all hold and teach 
contradictory doctrines. Presbyte- 
rians reject the hierarchy. The Evan- 
gelicals denounce all churches which 
claim apostolic foundation, asserting 
that time has corrupted the original 
traditions. They offer and preach a 
newly founded, newly organized 
church, but one with renewed and 
restored and genuine apostolic spirit. 
Somebody must be wrong in the face 
of these contradictions. Who has the 
truth, the full truth? Shall Christian 
unity be attainéd by the abandonment 
of all belief in the church, or by the 
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acceptance of one faith and the re- 
jection of the others, or by the pro- 
posal of some new faith that will be 
a calculated compromise? 

Catholics further believe that Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, left a legacy 
of supernatural grace to be trans- 
mitted to souls by sacramental means. 
Catholics believe in seven such sac- 
raments. Lutherans admit two and 
deny the rest. Episcopalians have an- 
other enumeration and a different ex- 
planation of sacramental efficacy. 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists and Adventists all have different 
doctrinal explanations of the work- 
ings of grace in the souls of men. 
Where is the truth? Somebody must 
be wrong amid all these contradic- 
tions. Will Christian union be made 
effective by some magic formula that 
will ignore divisions in doctrine? Or 
will Christian unity demand defini- 
tion of the truth for all to accept? 


GATE TO SUPERNATURAL LIFE 


Catholics believe that by the Will 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, bap- 
tism is the gate to the supernatural 
life. Catholics believe that baptism 
works a true regeneration of soul, 
giving a necessary and essential ini- 
tiation into the Christian life, so 
necessary and so essential that with- 
out it no man may be called a Chris- 
tian, no life can be holy, no soul can 
be saved. In this precise doctrinal 
teaching we are joined by many 
Christian churches. But Baptist 
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churches, despite their name, reject 
this doctrine, as do their Methodist 
friends, and can find no holiness in 
baptism, no sanctification. For them, 
baptism is a mere ceremony, good 
indeed as a ceremony, but nothing 
more than a ceremony. Baptism, for 
them, is devoid of grace: by baptism 
no soul is saved, baptism is com- 
pletely unrelated to sanctification; it 
is without saving power. It erases no 
original sin; it is nothing more than 
a solemn and praiseworthy dedica- 
tion of purpose to accept Christ and 
to follow Him. Can these contradic- 
tory teachings all be true? Some 
church must be wrong. On what 
basis can Christian unity begin? 

Examples of other basic divisions 
might be piled one on another. One 
last illustration will, however, be 
sufficient to indicate the difficulties 
which trouble those who will seek 
true Christian unity. 

Catholics profess a special preroga- 
tive of the Pope by which, whenever 
in the fullness of his office as Head 
of the Church, he solemnly teaches 
a truth of faith or morals for the guid- 
ance of the whole Church, he is pro- 
tected by the Holy Ghost from the 
human frailty of error. Most Prot- 
estant people reject this teaching al- 
most with horror as an abomination 
or blasphemy. Yet, at the same time, 
these same Protestant people com- 
placently and cheerfully and without 
concern accept and teach an even 
greater intervention of the Holy 
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Ghost by which personal infallibility 
is assured to every Protestant. The 
infallibility of one authorized guide, 
as taught by the Catholic Church, is 
denied; the infallibility of every Prot- 
estant inquirer who reads the Scrip- 
tures is a dogma of Protestant theol- 
ogy! 

The doctrine of private judgment, 
which includes assurance of personal 
freedom from error in Protestant life, 
includes also some theological dif- 
ficulties. For one might reasonably 
expect that every man who is led by 
the Spirit of God to search the Scrip- 
tures would draw from them a com- 
mon and identical doctrine. God is 
One; truth is one. The Holy Ghost 
cannot possibly lead a man to error 
or to falsehood. 

How, then, explain the contradic- 
tions in Protestant beliefs? The the- 
ology of Protestantism justifies as 
many interpretations as there are 
seekers of the truth, no matter how 
grossly the interpretation of one may 
contradict the equally inspired inter- 
pretation of his neighbor. 

Can it possibly be true that wide 
divergence on doctrine is of no im- 
portance in religion? Lack of unity 
of faith among Protestants seems to 
make no difference in their accept- 
ance one of another. Even with basic 
and essential differences in creed, it 
would seem that all Protestants en- 
roll under a single banner of Prot- 
estantism with the theory that, since 
we are all striving for the same 
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Heaven, theological contradictions 
are of no importance. But not all of 
these churches can hold the truth. 
Contradicting each other, some of 
them must be wrong. Where shall the 
truth be found? Can a lasting Chris- 
tian unity be reached by ignoring 
variety and by blithe acceptance of 
contradictions as if they were all true 
at the same time? 


CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD 


A necessary consequence of the 
Protestant doctrine of “private judg- 
ment” is the stripping from the Prot- 
estant minister of all that the Catho- 
lic Church has ever held to be Christ’s 
intent for the Christian priesthood. 
The Catholic Church believes that 
Christ Himself selected, trained and 
commissioned His Apostles as priests 
in the fullest sense. They were to be 
authoritative teachers of an exact doc- 
trine committed to them by the Mas- 
ter. They were to be channels of 
sanctification for the faithful by the 
imposition of hands and through 
other sacred rites. They were to be 
the official celebrants of a salvific 
Christian sacrifice commanded and 
instituted by Christ. 

The priestly teaching office is nulli- 
fied if doctrinal truth is to be found 
chiefly by personal inspiration and 
private interpretation. Under such a 
religious pattern, a minister is re- 
duced to a lay leader, an exhorter to 
fidelity, possibly a pattern to the flock, 
but without any real authority to 
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teach, direct, govern or instruct, ex- 
cept such power as may be granted or 
withdrawn by the will of the people he 
serves. Yet, a priest is no priest at all 
unless he has his commission from 
God, his authority from God, unless 
he has the power to stand between 
the people and God, not by the toler- 
ance of the people, but by the right 
of his office. 

To the Catholic, a priest is a man 
sent by God, retaining all his human 
frailties, but authorized by God 
through the Church to teach with 
power what is in the deposit of faith, 
to ward off error and to lead the 
faithful in ways of sanctification, not 
by his own eloquence or holiness, 
but by the sanctifying power inher- 
ent in the sacerdotal state. 


RELIGION WITHOUT SACRIFICE 


_ In the worship of Protestantism, 
there seems to be no true sacrifice, 
except in the faith of the Lutherans 
and a few others. In the Catholic 
notion, religion without sacrifice is 
worship shorn of God’s own design. 
Under Protestant theology, a minis- 
ter generally claims no power of sac- 
rifice. He offers only the common 
prayer and the people’s sacrifice is 
but a symbolic one of heart and spirit. 
In contrast, a Catholic priest is be- 
lieved to be essentially a man deputed 
to offer a real sacrifice, designated for 
that office as his chief work and his 
proper religious duty. 

There is here, consequently, an- 
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other of those essential contradictions 
which stand as obstacles to Christian 
unity. Where is the truth? If we 
Catholics are correct in doctrine, then 
all the other Christian churches are 
wrong. If they are right, we are 
wrong. We cannot all be right. We 
are not all teaching the truth. Some- 
one is teaching error. Where shall 
the truth be found? In our Catholic 
doctrine of the fullness of the priest- 
hood? Or in the Lutheran modifica- 
tion of the Catholic sacrifice? Or 
with the Anglicans who have, in their 
Articles of Faith, rejected the reality 
of sacrifice, but some of whose min- 
isters keep the form of sacrifice to 
the theological consternation of other 
ministers in the same communion? 
Or will truth be found with the 
Methodists, the Baptists and the Con- 
gregationalists, who deny any real 
Christian sacrifice at all? Or is the 
truth with the Witnesses of Jehovah 
who repudiate all the organized 
churches? What shall be taken as 
basis for Christian unity among so 
many opinions? 

Further multiplication of examples 
could only follow an identical pattern. 
What is the truth about the forgive- 
ness of sins in the Christian 
churches? The phrase of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, “I believe in the forgive- 
ness of sins,” receives widely differ- 
ing explanations. Catholics believe 
that the priest forgives sins by the 
authority of God and the power of 
his priesthood. Most Protestants ex- 
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plain that God alone can forgive sins 
and that these are privately remitted. 
Some Protestants will hold that the 
sins of those predestined to damna- 
tion are never forgiven. An Anglican 
divine will listen to a confession of 
sins, but his theology warns that he 
may not absolve the faults that are 
confessed. Where is the truth? 
Where the basis of Christian unity? 

What is the truth about Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus? What is the truth 
about Heaven, Hell and Purgatory? 
What is the truth about the Real Pres- 
ence in the Eucharist? Where shall 
one find the truth about any of the 
essentials of the Christian faith, since 
Protestants contradict Catholics, and 
among themselves contradict each 
other, being seemingly united only in 
the common supposition that the 
Catholic Church is wrong on every- 
thing? 

Diversity of moral opinions is an- 
other obstacle to Christian unity. The 
morality of Christian conduct cannot 
be divorced from religion. There is 
no objective evaluation of the good 
and evil in life except through re- 
ligion. The interpretation of moral 
principles and their application to 
practical, changing problems is a 
function of religion. 

The Catholic Church asserts a con- 
sistent and an authoritative teaching 
power on morals as well as on the 
doctrinal heritage of the faith. The 
Catholic Church, in the days of early 
persecutions, prohibited worship of 
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pagan gods even when death was the 
alternative to be faced. The Catholic 
Church still consistently prohibits 
submission to the State in immoral 
things, even if death or life imprison- 
ment are the expected civil penalties. 
The Catholic Church forbade Roman 
infanticide. The same Catholic 
Church still, after nineteen centuries, 
admits of no compromise with to- 
day’s abortionists, birth controllers 
or mercy murderers. 


RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES AND Mora 
PROBLEMS 


Our non-Catholic brethren are not 
united in their application of reli- 
gious principles to moral problems. 
One church forbids divorce as Cath- 
olics do. Another frowns on divorce, 
but admits it for special causes. Still 
another admits divorce in practice, 
even for the members of the ministry, 
who continue to hold their ministerial 
office after divorce and re-matrriage, 
though the written canons of their 
sect still theoretically forbid tolerance 
of that social evil. 

The teaching of some non-Catholic 
churches stresses as immoral the use 
of intoxicants, the play, the dance and 
the excitement of gambling. These 
same churches tolerate divorce, some 
of their ministers support birth con- 
trol legislation, others of their min- 
isters advocate euthanasia and sterili- 
zation. In the same breath, they con- 
done many things traditionally 
classed as immoral but they vehe- 
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mently denounce bingo, baseball bet- 
ting and lotteries as horrible works of 
the devil. Perhaps they are. Cer- 
tainly they could be so. But the vari- 
ations in moral teaching are at least 
disconcerting. These once prompted 
the cynic, Mencken, to remark that 
“declarations on theology by Protes- 
tant divines make thinking people 
laugh out loud.” This, no doubt, was 
flippantly said. That it could be said 
at all ought to frighten both the 
thinking man and the Protestant di- 
vines. 


CatTHoLic CHurcH Has TrutH 


In all these variations of moral 
teaching as found in the Christian 
churches, contradictions are appar- 
ent. Where is the truth? Some 
churches must be wrong. And if 
Catholics are wrong, the other 
churches still face the dilemma of de- 
termining which of them has the 
truth and which others have been 
teaching error. There must be incon- 
trovertible truth somewhere, for God 
could not allow His Church to deceive 
or to be deceived. 

Search for Christian unity, there- 
fore, resolves itself into a search for 
Christian truth. The Catholic Church 
claims that it possesses the truth 
taught by Christ, whole and entire. 
No other church makes such claim. 
In asserting herself as the Church of 
Christ, possessing the truth of Christ, 
the Catholic Church means no arro- 
gance, intends no intolerance. She 
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simply appeals to the history of the 
world and to the testimony of the 
Scriptures, to the traditions of the 
Apostolic age and to the fact that 
every other Christian church can 
trace its beginning only to some divi- 
sion from the ancient faith. 

Facing these divisions, in organi- 
zation, doctrine and morals, the Cath- 
olic Church is still not indifferent to 
“Christian Unity.” She wants unity. 
She eagerly awaits the day when 
unity can be achieved. She prays for 
unity. She is willing to take any step 
that will lead to true unity. But, at 
the same time, the Catholic Church 
recognizes realistically that unity does 
not come from wishful thinking nor 
from any compromise of truth with 
error. Christ prayed that His follow- 
ers might be one. If He is God—and 
we insistently assert that He is—then 
He must, somehow and somewhere, 
have provided a principle of unity 
for His faithful followers. It is our 
honest conviction and our unshaken 
faith that this God-provided source 
of Christian unity lies in that Church 
which can make sole claim of being 
Christ-founded, the Church _ that 
makes the sole claim of being a 
Christ-authorized teacher, the Church 
that makes the sole claim of being a 
Christ-appointed guardian of truth 
and faithful watchdog of the Chris- 
tian conscience. No other church 
makes such exclusive claims. Because 
we do, our affirmation may seem 
arrogant. It is arrogant only if the 
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facts do not warrant the conclusion. 
Because we make our claims, we are 
termed intolerant. But, if we are 
right, we only fulfill God’s plan 
and there is no intolerance. Only 


| if we are wrong is there arrogance or 


intolerance. And, if we are wrong, 
so also are the rest of the Christian 
churches which once believed with us, 
worshipped with us and (before divi- 
sion) were united with us in the scrip- 
tural sense of “one God, one faith, 
one baptism.” 


Uniry oF DoctTrRINE AND COoNSIs- 
TENCY OF MorAL PRINCIPLES 


The Catholic Church has endured 
the centuries, not always perfect in 
her members, often suffering from the 
shortcomings of her leaders. But she 
has without exception kept a unity of 
doctrine identical with the teachings 
of the Apostles; she has, without ex- 
ception, kept a consistency of moral 
principles even when, because the 
teaching seemed hard to the weak, 
she lost peoples and nations to di- 
vision and heresy; she has, without 
exception, kept the meaning of the 
Apostles Creed, as spoken in the 20th 
century, identical with the Creed of 
the 3rd century; she has, without ex- 
ception, stood for the full meaning 
of the Ten Commandments from the 
Ist century, through the 17th and till 
now; she has kept the sacrificial wor- 
ship of God and the sources of divine 
grace as they are found in the gos- 
pels, as they were accepted by the 
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first Christians, as they have ever 
been taught and used, always without 
defect or substantial change. 

Because of this unity of the present 
Catholic Church with the days of 
Christ and the Apostles, without arro- 
gance and without intolerance, the 
Church today, as 400 years ago, 
opens her arms to all men and asks 
that if they cannot at once enter into 
the unity of Christian life she offers, 
at least they will investigate the basis 
of her claims. For they are the same 
claims which the forefathers of our 
non-Catholic brethren once believed, 
respected, accepted and followed. 

Prospects for Christian unity were 
morosely surveyed by Time magazine 
in the issue of January 23, 1950. The 
department of religion reported: 
“Church unity, in practice, means 
Protestant unity. Rome’s unbudging 
stand is still what it always has been: 
the Roman Catholic Church will wel- 
come the submission of its erring 
brethren to the authority of the one 
true faith. That demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender means that Chris- 
tianity will remain divided.” The fac- 
tual conclusion is curiously colored 
by the unfair use of the war term 
“unconditional surrender,” as if the 
attitude of the Church were as unrea- 
sonable as the Roosevelt-Churchill 
blunder. This is not war in which no 
one can win. This is not a struggle 
to be settled by compromise. Unity 
can be had only where the truth may 
be found. If the Catholic Church 
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does not have the truth, who has it? 
For the multiple sects are at odds one 
with another, .. . agreeing only in a 
unity of opposition to the Church 
which once they embraced with af- 
fection. 

The logic of Time’s religious editor 
is puzzling, for he next describes the 
possibilities of Protestant Union for 
Protestants alone. Quoting with ap- 
proval a plan for union advanced by 
Dr. Morrison, of the Christian Cen- 
tury, Time concludes with Dr. Morri- 
son’s words: 

The plan for a United Church in- 
volves no doctrinal problems. Instead, 
it assumes that we are now sufficiently 
of one heart and one mind to live to- 
gether in the fellowship of one church, 
if only we are willing to let the already 
well-breached walls of our sectarian 
churchism utterly crumble away. 

If such words are anything more 

{han journalistic nonsense, they are 
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Churches to commit mass suicide. In 
plain language, they offer Christian 
Unity for the Protestant Churches if 
they all will deny Christ and Christ’s 
teachings. This new Protestant Chris- 
tian Unity will then be a church with- 
out doctrine, without moral principle, 
a church and a religion without a 
God. 

Against this, our Catholic proposal, 
made by the Pope in the name of the 
whole Church, is an invitation to a 
corporate acceptance of the teachings 
of Christ, an invitation to perfect liv- 
ing of that teaching according to the 
records of the Scriptures and the 
Apostles. There is the choice. We 
shall continue to pray and to work 
that Christ be everywhere accepted as 
God and that His Grace will bring us 
all close to Him, eventually united in 
His own formula of “One Lord, one 


an invitation to all Protestant faith, one baptism.” 
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Plight of Italy 


“Unnecessary poverty, and the hardship and the hardness which go with 
it, underlie problems which cannot be solved by anti-Communism—even 
though a solid and successful defense against Communism is required to 
work on them productively. Italy does not have the natural resources to 
support its population, so wider and easier access to raw materials and 
markets is necessary—the E.C.A. and European Federation sort of thing. 
Regular, large-scale emigration must be opened up to Italians. The tax and 
civil service situation is paralyzing. The government has not been able to 
levy and collect honestly, adequate, graduated taxes, nor to trim feather- 
bedding from the civil service and pay properly and enforce honesty among 
its employes. There is a kind of constitutional sabotage among Italian 
capitalists and Italian labor. Neither side sees the advantage of high and 
efficient productivity.”"—Philip Burnham in Tue Harvest, Summer, 1950. 
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The Exercise of Social Justice 
Georce E. Lucy, S.J. 


Reprinted from the St. Icnatius CHurcH CALENDAR* 


MONG the virtues, social justice must be emphasized if our Ameri- 

can way of life is to continue. Domestic peace and prosperity de- 
pend upon its practice. The more each one fulfills his obligations to 
contribute to the general welfare, the more of a just—a socially just— 
man he will be. And the better off we as a nation will be. 

Pius XI, bypassing any niceties of philosophical distinctions, told us 
plainly that “it is of the very essence of social justice to demand from 
each individual all that is necessary for the common good.” In other 
words, you and I| have an obligation to contribute our share to the 
general welfare. When we do this, we are not being charitable. We 
are merely being just. Social justice, then, is the virtue by which each 
one promotes and preserves the common good. Social justice is com- 
mon-good justice. 

The supreme need for social justice is clear when we consider how 
interdependent we are today. Specialization and a minute division of 
labor make each one almost completely dependent upon the other. The 
bricklayer’s contribution to society is certainly very narrow, but none- 
theless essential. In return he must receive from society his home, 
clothing, food and recreation facilities. And sa it may be said of every 
other individual. When one refuses to contribute his share to the com- 
mon good, you and I must suffer the consequences. 

Social justice is the direct opposite of a belief which was quite 
fashionable during the last century. In those days people were told 
that they should zealously follow their own individual, selfish interests. 
They were virtuous if they were selfish. They didn’t have to worry 
about the next fellow. The general welfare would be promoted auto- 
matically. This poisonous seed flowered into that coarse, brutal indi- 
vidualism whose petals were a “me-first” attitude, a “what-do-I-get-out- 
of-it?” mentality. How the common welfare would be promoted if each 
one followed his own interests was indeed a mystery. 

Promotion of the general welfare is not something which happens 
automatically. It is the result of definite, positive, well-aimed action. 


* Fulton Street and Parker Ave., San Francisco, Calif., May, 1950 
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It depends upon each one’s contribution to the common good. Instead 
of continually asking the question “What do I get out of it?” we must 
begin to ask “What can I give, what can I contribute to the welfare 
of the community?” 

The most vicious villains today, the top criminals, are not those who 
pilfer the corner grocery store but those powerful pressure groups who 
seek nothing except their own selfish interests. They are those repre- 
sentatives of management and labor who settle upon terms without any 
thought of the effects of their negotiations upon the community; they 
are those businessmen who prefer to sell small quantities at high prices 
rather than to try to sell large quantities at low prices. 

In his encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, Pius XI mentioned explicitly 
some obligations of social justice. He says that “the riches that econ- 
omic and social developments constantly increase ought to be so dis- 
tributed among individuals and classes that the common advantage of 
all... will be safeguarded. By this law of social justice, one class is 
forbidden to exclude the other from sharing in the benefits.” Such 
words can come only from a man who is delicately attuned to social 
justice. Our institution of private property will only be as strong and 
will only last as long as this “law” of social justice is practiced. To 
the extent that one class excludes the other from sharing in the bene- 
fits of an ever-increasing, highly productive economy such as ours, 
to that degree property will become so private that it will cease to 
attain the end which God intended, namely, that all men should share 
equitably in his material creation. Men, justly indignant, won’t tolerate 
such injustice. If ever we reach that stage, Communists won’t take 
this country. We will give it to them. 

The Pontiff further states that “everyone knows that an excessive 
lowering of wages, or their increase beyond due measure, causes unem- 
ployment.” Probably because everyone knows this elemental economic 
fact but so few practice it, Pius XI continues by saying that “it is 
contrary to social justice when, for the sake of personal gain and 
without regard for the common good, wages and salaries are excessively 
lowered or raised.” Thus it is as difficult to understand how a Christian 
employer would rather lock out his employes than give them a living, 
family, saving wage, as it is to reconcile with social justice the Christian 
union representative who demands such high wages that he will either 
price himself and his men out of the market or will surely cut down 
employment. 
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Black Bishop 


ApoLPH SCHALK 
Reprinted from TODAY* 


jh WRITE about a man because 
he is black is really the last rea- 
son in the world for writing about 
anyone. It’s like writing about Hitler 
because he wore a mustache, or about 
Gandhi because he was bald, or about 
Truman because he wears glasses. 
But to tell the really important things 
about Bishop Joseph Kiwanuka, one 
must begin by telling the only unim- 
portant thing about him—he is black. 


At the Pontifical High Mass which 
the Bishop celebrated in Chicago’s 
Corpus Christi Church last March 
Sth, people were crowded all the way 
out to the street, even blocking traffic 
on the street outside. At the recep- 
tion which followed, the Master of 
Ceremonies, introducing the Bishop, 
said: 


His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Joseph Kiwanuka, is the Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Masaka, Uganda Protectorate, 
British East Africa. He is one of the 
few bishops in the world to have the 
privilege of being consecrated by the 

* Pope himself. He is a member of the 
White Fathers, a missionary society 
dedicated to the apostolate of Africa. 
He is the first native-born African 
bishop since Augustine, and his diocese 
is the only one in Africa served almost 
entirely by a native clergy. I proudly 
present Bishop Joseph Kiwanuka. 


Those who mistakenly believe that 
Negroes do not appreciate a native 
clergy should have been present as 
the entire audience then rose and 
rendered thunderous applause for the 
Bishop. 

The fifty-year-old Bishop is a small 
man, with a pleasant round face, the 
kind of face that smiles all over. His 
dignity seems to come from inside 
rather than from his posture. He 
seemed to be the kind of man who 
invites confidence; and if you are in 
awe of him, it is out of respect for, 
not fear of, his office. He is very 
dark in color, almost black. The only 
thing that doesn’t make you wonder 
about his youth in his slightly grey- 
ing hair. - 

When the ovation finally ended, the 
Bishop explained his mission in the 
United States. 

“When I was consecrated Bishop 
by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, in 
1939,” he said, “I told His Holiness, 
‘Some day I must bring you to Af- 
rica.” Then the Holy Father turned 
to me and said, ‘No, my son, you must 
bring Africa to Rome.’ 

“The Holy Father then told me 
that what he wanted most in Africa 
was a native clergy. Not so long ago 


* 638 Deming Pl., Chicago 14, Ill., June, 1950. 
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I saw the Pope again. Immediately 
he asked about the native clergy, and 
I had to tell him that I was not too 
successful. ‘Why?’ he asked. I told 
him that vocations were plentiful 
enough, but I have no place to put 
the seminarians. I need a seminary 
and teachers for my schools. 

“Then the Holy Father said to me: 
‘Go to America and make friends 
there. They will help you.’ And that, 
my friends, is why I have come to 
America.” 


PuzzLEp By AMERICA 


The Bishop, who came from a land 
of tropical jungles, is puzzled by 
America, which he calls “a forest of 
skyscrapers.” Though his native 
country is traditionally regarded as 
wild and savage, the Bishop says: 


Forget the popular but false picture 
of an Africa teeming with wild ani- 
mals and savages. I never saw a lion 
until I crossed the seas and visited a 
zoo in the United States. And Uganda 
has a higher percentage of Catholics 
than America. Of its four million 
people, one million are Catholics. 

But remember Africa’s need for 
missioners. In my diocese of Ma- 
saka, there are over 100,000 Catholics 
but only 50 priests and 200 Sisters. The 
true picture of Africa shows unprece- 
dented opportunity for the Church, pro- 
viding we can build seminaries to train 
native priests and Catholic colleges to 
educate our youth. 


Despite the fact that Uganda 
straddles the equator, it is a land of 
perpetual springtime, due to its high 
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altitude. The diocese lies between 
4,000 and 10,000 feet above sea level. 
Staple food of Uganda consists of 
bananas (40 varieties). The national 
drink is banana beer—“stronger than 
ours,” says Father Peter O’ L’Heu- 
reux, W.F., one of the priests who 
acted as secretary to the Bishop while 
he was in the United States. 

In Uganda, however, Bishop Ki- 
wanuka does not have a secretary, but 
takes care of all details himself. His 
tastes are simple. He is unimpressed 
by wealth. Although telephone lines 
have been built near his residence, the 
Bishop cannot afford to install a tele- 
phone, which would eliminate a lot 
of unnecessary and time-consuming 
trips to the village. 

Under the Bishop are 137,000 
Catholics, who live among 140,000 
pagans and 33,000 Mohammedans. 
Besides the major and minor semin- 
ary, the Bishop heads 90 grammar 
schools and three high schools. To 
care for all these institutions he has 
only 50 native priests, 70 brothers 
and 200 sisters, also natives, and 26 
foreign White Fathers. 

Many lay catechists assist in the 
work, and Catholic Action in Africa 
was already under way when Pope 
Pius XI defined its meaning. Much 
of the inspiration of Catholic Action, 
lay participation in the work of the 
hierarchy, is attributed to the work 
of lay catechists under the direction 
of the White Fathers of Africa. It is 
said that Pope Pius XI received much 
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BLACK 


of his practical help for the call to 
Catholic Action from them. 

The pagans in the Bishop’s coun- 
try, as in the rest of Africa, are not 
atheists. “There are no atheists in 
Africa,” the White Fathers will tell 
you. But the pagan’s theory is that 
God is distant, entirely out of touch 
with the world. He is happy and 
should not be bothered. They call 
Him Kazoboka Nyamuhanga (Great 
Light of God) or Ruhangarwa Nya- 
muhango (Divine Distributor). This 
traditional belief in a God is the open 
door by which the teaching of Chris- 
tianitv makes an easy entry into Afri- 
can souls and is one of the reasons 
for the astounding number of conver- 
sions each year. 


HANDICAPS TO CONVERSION 


But the aloofness of the pagans 
from God is also a handicap to their 
conversion. They believe that spirits 
tule every activity—nothing is at- 
tributed to natural causes. If these 
spirits are not pacified continually by 
sacrifices of all kinds, untold harm 
will befall them. Haunted by per- 
petual fear, the African becomes 


. a slave of the whims of the witch- 


doctor, through whom he makes sac- 
rifices of appeasement. 

Becoming a Catholic in Africa, 
however, is not such an easy matter 
as it is in most places in the United 
States. The instructions that a con- 
vert must take last four years. Dur- 
ing the last six months of this train- 
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ing period, the catechumen brings 
his food supplies to the mission and 
lives there. The training at this time 
becomes intensive; many of the ac- 
tivities are like a retreat, with two 
conferences each day. 

Catholics in Bishop Kiwanuka’s 
diocese, as in the rest of Africa, think 
nothing of walking 25 to 50 miles 
to the nearest mission to celebrate 
big feasts of the Church. It is normal 
for natives to walk 4 to 8 miles to 
Mass. On big feast days everybody 
comes to the missions. Some stay for 
a week at a time. Children portray 
in dramatic style the life of Our 
Lord, the sacraments, or the Church’s 
great missionary achievements. 

It is within this spirit of dynamic 
Catholicism, where a lapsed Catholic 
is one who merely goes to Mass on 
Sunday and contributes to the sup- 
port of the Church and attends a few 
activities, that Bishop Joseph Kiwa- 
nuka discovered his vocation. 

Father Aime Lacasse, W.F., Supe- 
rior of the White Fathers’ St. Jo- 
seph’s Preparatory Seminary in 
Belleville, Illinois, and also secretary 
to the Bishop during his visit, de- 
scribes how the Bishop received his 
vocation to the priesthood: 

When the Bishop was a boy he was 
crippled, lame in one leg. By the time 
he was nine or ten years of age, he 
met a White Father who befriended 


him and gave him medical treatment. 
His leg got better. But when at the 


age of 13, he met two native priests, 
of his own race and color, he was in- 
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spired. And it was contact with native 
priests that really started him thinking 
about the priesthood. 


The priest who first befriended Bi- 
shop Kiwanuka and encouraged his 
education was Father Joseph Dery, 
W.F. Enrolled in the mission school, 
the future Bishop was impressed by 
the new world of knowledge he en- 
tered, for the schools of Uganda, 
until this time, were very primitive. 
There were no buildings whatever 
and the only writing that was taught 
was made in the sand. 

Ordained on May 26, 1929, Father 
Kiwanuka went to Rome for post- 
graduate work. Four years later, he 
asked permission to become a White 
Father. He was admitted, and after 
the usual probation period in the 
novitiate became a White Father. He 
was a priest only ten years when, in 
1939, he was consecrated Bishop by 
‘Pope Pius XII. 


RELATED TO UGANDA MARTYR 


“The Bishop is also related to one 
of the Martyrs of Uganda,” Father 
Lacasse says. Among the 22 mar- 
tyrs, beatified in 1920, was young 
Kizito, 13-year-old page to the King, 
to whom Bishop Kiwanuka is related. 
Not enough is known about these 
martyrs, who died during the lifetime 
of many people now living. 

In 1886, ten years after their arri- 
val in Central Africa, the White Fa- 
thers could boast of a very flourish- 
ing mission. Mwanga, the almighty 
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monarch of Uganda, had at first fa- 
vored the new religion. But he was 
unwilling to give up the personal 
vices which made him a cruel tyrant, 
and when the young pages of his 
court became Christians, he dragged 
them before his tribunal and sen- 
tenced them to be burned to death. 
As they walked calmly to their mar- 
tyrdom, they sang hymns and were 
encouraged by Charles Lwanka, one 
of the older boys. 

Kizito was only 13 years old and 
became afraid. “Don’t be afraid,” 
said Charles encouragingly. “I will 
take you by the hand and we will live 
up to the Faith and die together.” 

Since their death Charles Lwanga 
was chosen by Pope Pius XI as Pa- 
tron Saint of African Youth, and the 
spirit of Kizito lives on in Uganda in 
the dynamic Catholicism of Masaka. 

The White Fathers were not the 
only missionaries to suffer under the 
persecution in Uganda. Protestant Bi- 
shop Hannington of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society was murdered in 
1885 by emissaries of King Mwanga. 

But baptized in the blood of mar- 
tyrs, Uganda helped make Africa one 
of the greatest missionary fields in 
the world. In the first 400 years of 
the Church in Africa there were only 
one million Catholics. The White Fa- 
thers, since their foundation seventy 
years ago, have converted 24% mil- 
lion to the Church. Today there are 
12 million Catholics in Africa. 

The phenomenal success of the 
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White Fathers in Uganda, and in the 
rest of Africa, is attributed largely 
to their approach. They believe that 
it is much more important to prepare 
a catechumen for Baptism by inten- 
sive spiritual formation than by mak- 
ing him memorize a few scattered 
passages of the catechism. 


INTEGRATION 


Another factor that has had much 
to do with their success is their policy 
of integration. The White Fathers 
believe that it is very important to 
become as much like the natives as 
possible. This is how Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, Archbishop of Algiers and 
founder of the White Fathers, inter- 
preted the famous words of St. Paul: 
“To become all things to all men.” 

To become like the natives, the 
White Fathers speak their language. 
They do not force the natives (as 
some missionaries have done) to 
learn French or English. In the 
north the White Fathers dress like 
Mohammedans. Among the Negroes, 
they wear white cassocks, which re- 
semble the flowing white robes of 
Uganda chieftains. Wherever they 
go they try to adapt themselves to 
the customs of the natives—they do 
not try to impose Western culture on 
them. They are forbidden by the 
tules of their Society to give material 
gifts to the natives, and they are not 
allowed to live better than the people 
among whom they work. Though 
they minister without charge to the 
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sick who cannot pay, the White Fa- 
thers do not use medical aid to bribe 
them, or to give the impression that 
in order to receive medical treatment 
the sick have to become Catholics. 
The people pay for treatments with 
peanuts, corn cobs or bananas—what- 
ever they can afford. 

This firm policy of the White Fa- 
thers has given immense prestige to 
Bishop Kiwanuka among his own 
people and among those who know 
him in many lands. 

Soon Bishop Kiwanuka will re- 
turn to Rome to report to the Pope 
on his mission to America. It will be 
an encouraging report. Everywhere 
people have responded generously to 
the Bishop’s appeal. 

In his search for Ugandian educa- 
tional opportunities, the Bishop has 
received four scholarships, two for 
native priests at St. Louis University 
and two for laymen at the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. Other groups have 
donated generous sums of money for 
the establishment of seminaries. 

“We White Fathers are very proud 
of Bishop Kiwanuka,” said Father 
L’Heureux, “for he represents the 
crowning success of the White Fa- 
thers in Africa.” And he continued: 

When the Bishop returns to Africa, 
he will go thinking that America has 
been very kind to him, that he has been 
the recipient of many blessings. I do 


not think he will realize the tremendous 
good for race relations he has done for 
us. If only he could stay in America 
for a year and do nothing but make 
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appearances in parishes and cathedrals 
all over the country, he would do more 
for racial good will, I think, than much 
of the activity of years. Yes, I think 
the Bishop has done more good for 
America than America can possibly do 
for him. 

But we need not wait until Bishop 
Kiwanuka returns to Africa before 
Father Lacasse’s words come true. In 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Bishop, a 
Negro, celebrated Mass on the feast 
of St. Patrick, patron of the Irish. 
The Mass was held in St. Joseph’s 
church, which for years served a 
German-speaking congregation. Pres- 
ent were a mixed white and colored 
congregation. He sang the Mass in 
Latin, the universal language of the 
Church. 

A few weeks ago in New Orleans, 
Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, presided over a solemn aca- 
demic convocation in honor of Bi- 
shop Kiwanuka. Preaching at a sol- 
emn pontifical Mass, opening the 
47th annual convention of the Catho- 
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lic Education Association, Cardinal 
Stritch told 3,500 delegates: 

The enlightened citizen must under- 
stand that he is a brother of the tribes- 
man in deepest Africa and that he has 
something in common with him... 
we must do more and more to instill 
the realization of right brotherhood. 


In 1939, on the occasion of Bishop 
Kiwanuka’s consecration, Pope Pius 
XII anticipated the tremendous pres- 
tige that a Negro Bishop would give 
to the Church. He said: “In the 
midst of the disruptive contrasts 
which divide the human family may 
this solemn act [of episcopal conse- 
cration of a Negro] proclaim to all 
our sons, scattered over the entire 
world, that the spirit, the teaching 
and the work of the Church can never 
be other than that which the apostle 
of the Gentiles preached . . . “Where 
there is neither Gentile nor Jew, cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision, bar- 
barian nor Scythian, slave nor free 


man. But Christ is in all.’ ” 


Totalitarian State 


“The totalitarian state is ... a monstrous hybrid born from the unnatural union 





of the Western revolutionary tradition and the Eastern tradition of the military 
police state. The Marxian dialectic of class war may be the source of its ideology 
and its propaganda, but the real sources of its political power are to be found 
in the techniques of absolute bureaucratic government and military mass control 
that were developed by the three great empires of Eastern Europe during the 
last two or three centuries.’—Christopher Dawson in Tue Dusuin Review, 
Second Quarter, 1950. 
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Editorials 





Union of the West 
pone years ago a Western Union 


was discussed, involving the 
whole of the West and, not least, the 
English-speaking world. It was based 
on the assumption, voiced by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, that a trans- 
ference of a segment of sovereignty 
would only prove practicable where 
the area thus integrated was a like- 
minded community, sharing more or 
less a common tradition and ideals. 
This statement, coming from so 
staunch an advocate, and indeed 
founder, of the Geneva League of 
Nations was of peculiar interest. 
Within the last couple of years, 
thanks to a certain eclipse of the 
often exaggerated hopes that dawned 
at San Francisco, there has been a 
revival of interest in regional agree- 
ments under Chapter VIII of the 
United Nations Charter—and especi- 
ally in a European Union which, 
owing to the satellite condition of 
Eastern Europe, has recently come to 
be called “Western Union.” Attention 
has been riveted on this attempt to 
organize at least part of Europe. It 
is an attempt which has not been en- 
tirely without its embarrassments for 
Great Britain, attached indeed to Eu- 
rope but also alike to the United Na- 
tions and to the Commonwealth. 


There has been more than a little mis- 
understanding abroad of the tempo 
of the British policy. 

With the signature of the Atlantic 
Pact, the matter has entered upon a 
new phase. Again it is possible to 
talk of Western Union in the old sense 
of an integration of the entire Atlantic 
Community, including Western Eu- 
rope, the British Commonwealth and 
the Americas, as a step to the more 
real union of all the United Nations 
and to maintaining that Union against 
all sabotage by a minority. Such a 
Western Union spares, for example, 
Canada and other parts of the British 
Commonwealth difficulties which oc- 
cur where any planning for Europe 
is under discussion. 

The matter is unlikely to rest at 
the stage of the signing of the Atlantic 
Pact, any more than of the Brussels 
Pact. It is significant that a Commit- 
tee for Atlantic Union has been es- 
tablished in America under the leader- 
ship of a well-known federal unionist 
and advocate of world government, 
Mr. Justice Owen Roberts, formerly 
Justice of the Supreme Court and one 
of the most trusted friends of the 
President of the United States. Its 
vice-presidents are the former Secre- 
tary for War, Mr. Patterson, and the 
former Under-Secretary of Economic 
Affairs, Mr. Will Clayton. It is emi- 
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nently probable that a similar and 
not less influential committee will be 
established soon in this country and 
Commonwealth. 

Union may indeed mean many 
things. It may mean anything from 
the laxities of the Pan-American 
Union and the system of checks held 
to be consistent with the union of the 
United Nations, across to the non- 
federal structure of the British Com- 
monwealth and of the United King- 
dom itself. It may mean so little 
legally and so much practically as 
what has been called a system of “or- 
ganic consultation” of the member 
states. It is pointless as yet to debate 
these matters. All that we can say is 
that at the present time there is a 
will throughout the whole at least of 
the West for a closer integration than 
heretofore, and that we should do well 
to sail forward with resolution and 
.courage, alike in the interest of all 
humanity and of our own nation, on 
this flood-tide. It would be deplorable 
if we hesitated until it turned.—PEro- 
PLE & Freepom, London, England, 
May, 1949. 


St. Maria Goretti 


N Saturday evening, June 24, 

when the heat of the Roman 
day had somewhat abated and the 
Romans were, according to their cus- 
tom, taking their traditional walk 
“alla dolce ora del tramonto,” they 
and many thousands of Holy Year 
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visitors directed their steps to the 
Square of St. Peter. There a canoni- 
zation was going to take place which 
for several reasons was to be unusual 
and, in some respects, unique. 

The name of a child saint, Maria 
Goretti, was on the lips of the steadily 
gathering throng which, at the hour 
fixed for the ceremony, was esti- 
mated at one quarter of a million. 
The vast Piazza and the Via della 
Conciliazione were flooded with a 
tide of respectful humanity, washed 
like waves from the Seven Seas upon 
the Rock of Peter, as if governed by 
the sweet influence of this new star 
about to rise in the firmament of the 
Christian universe. 

The greatest temple of Christen- 
dom, long the scene of glorious can- 
onizations, was too small for this 
Apocalyptic multitude, “this great 
crowd which no one could number.” 
The requests for tickets to St. Peter’s 
had multiplied so much as the day 
approached that the Holy Father de- 
cided to use the grandiose setting of 
St. Peter’s Square, with its colonnade 
stretching out on the right and on 
the left like arms extended to em- 
brace the whole world. And for the 
first time a canonization took place* 
on the steps of St. Peter’s. 

Unique also was the event in that, 
besides the aged mother of the Saint, 
there were present not only her sis- 
ters and brothers, but also the very 
man who stabbed her to death almost 
fifty years before. Forgiven by Maria 
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in her last breath, the criminal finally 
sought God’s forgiveness and entered 
upon a life of penance and service. 
Pardoned in 1929, after having 
served twenty-seven years of his 
thirty-year sentence, he now serves 
God and his fellow men in a humble 
employment at an Italian Capuchin 
monastery. 

Rare, indeed, if not unique, is the 
spectacle of a canonization which 
brings together both the mother who 
gave, and the wretch who snatched 
away, the life of a saint. 

While the details of St. Maria Go- 
retti’s history are bound to become 
more and more familiar to the gen- 
eral public, we hope that we are not 
wearying the reader by here giving 
a brief sketch of her short but ad- 
mirable life. 

Luigi and Assunta Goretti were 
peasants. They named their third 
child, born at Corinaldo, Ancona, on 
October 16, 1890, Maria, after the 
Mother of God. The family was poor 
and found itself constrained to leave 
Corinaldo and to settle finally in the 
inhospitable and unprepossessing re- 
gion of the Pontine Marshes, at a 
place called Ferriere di Conca, about 
seven miles from Nettuno, site of 
the nearest Catholic church. 

The family was in debt and Luigi 
Goretti, in order to make ends meet, 
went into a sort of partnership with 
aman named Giovanni Serenelli. He 
was a widower. Signora Goretti and 
her daughter supplied the domestic 
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needs of the Serenelli’s by cooking, 
sewing and caring for them. 

Maria’s father died when she was 
nine, leaving the mother faced with 
the necessity not only of taking care 
of her family and two households, 
but also of supplying a helping hand 
in the fields. The growing Maria was 
a serious, industrious and obedient 
child. Not only did she look after the 
younger children but she lightened 
and shared her mother’s burdens 
around the house. 

Though poor, the Goretti’s never 
found their grinding toil great 
enough to excuse them for missing 
Sunday Mass. Trained by her simple 
and pious mother, Maria developed 
a habit of prayer, a sense of God’s 
presence, a cheerful courage and a 
strong will. She was a fair flower of 
the old way of education which Pius 
XII extolled in his allocution of three 
years ago-on the day after he had 
beatified her: 

Maria Goretti, who was so young 
(being only twelve years of age) to 
quit this earth is a ripe fruit of do- 
mestic life, where one prays, where the 
children are reared in the fear of God, 
in obedience to their parents, in the 
love of truth and in modesty and pur- 
ity; where from their childhood they 
learn to be content with little and to 
be of willing help at home and in the 
field; where the natural conditions of 
life and the religious atmosphere which 
surrounds them, work powerfully to 
make them one with Christ. Oh, the old 
and simple method of education, for 
which no substitute can be found, and 
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in the abandonment of which the pros- 
perity and happiness of families are 
miserably wrecked. 


On July 5, 1902, while her mother 
was working in the field, young Sere- 
nelli, who had conceived a lustful 
passion for Maria, returned to the 
house to renew his advances which 
the little girl had hitherto success- 
fully resisted. Unable to make her 
surrender to his foul embrace, the 
young man became infuriated and 
stabbed her more than a dozen times. 
Attracted by the cries coming from 
the house, Assunta arrived to find 
her daughter bleeding to death and 
in a faint. She was rushed to a hos- 
pital where she died on the following 
day. 

Such is the story of a little Chris- 
tian heroine whom millions of Cath- 
olics have already taken to their 
hearts. Already a-movie has been 
made in Italy which captures the 
purity and simplicity of the Saint’s 
life. We hope that Cielo sulla Palude 
or “Heaven on the Marsh” will soon 
take its place in America along with 
that other beautiful film depicting 
the life of an old saint, Monsieur 
Vincent. 

There is no doubt that our times 
are particularly in need of the exam- 
ple and prayers of a Maria Goretti. 
This is an age in which morals are 
exposed to daily and manifold temp- 
tations. Never before have parents 
had such a difficult task in keeping 
their children “stainless from the 
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world.” It is a task requiring faith, 
prayer and intelligence. 

Maria Goretti’s clear-headed choice 
of death over sin was not simply the 
act of a frightened little girl shrink- 
ing instinctively from something 
ugly. If it were, we might weep over 
a child cut off early in life by a 
young delinquent and pass on. 

The Church, on the contrary, lik- 
ens Maria’s resistance to the resist- 
ance of the martyrs. She wants us to 
stop and learn from an example of 
heroic purity the lessons particularly 
applicable to our times. Parents must 
teach their children not only to be 
pure but why they must be pure. May 
our growing boys and girls find in 
the example of Maria Goretti’s life 
and death an incentive to a life of 
purity and strength—-Tue CarTuo- 
Lic Mirror, Springfield, Mass., Au- 
gust, 1950. 


Gambling 
 wnagen is nothing wrong in hav- 


ing an occasional flutter. But 
there is in betting regularly and 
heavily, at any rate for the average 
person. It is not altogether, or even 


. . Q 
mainly, a question of the money 


risked and sacrificed—though that 
enters in, too, particularly in the case 
of the very poor and those with easy 
access to money not their own. It is 
a question of the effect on character. 
Gradually your gambler comes, if 
not to live for the excitement of the 
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plunge, certainly to relish the pros- 
pect of “something for nothing” 
more than the prospect of something 
by enterprise and effort. 

We are accustomed to think of Bri- 
tain when we think of gambling, be- 
cause of the millions we know are 
spent there every year on football 
pools and the dogs. We might well 
think of ourselves, however. True, 
we have no pools. But we have cross- 
words. Proportionately to the two 
populations, do we spend much less 
on crosswords than Britain does on 
pools? And what of dog tracks? 
Are we not as well supplied with 
them as Britain is? And do we not 
allow them open any and every day, 
whereas Britain in effect restricts dog 
racing to Saturday alone? 

Then we have the Sweep. It takes 
in a lot of money every year. I know 
much of the money is spent on the 
hospitals. How few of those who buy 
tickets, though, are thinking of the 
hospitals! 

Finally we have betting shops, a 
whole 600 of them, one for every 
50,000 of the population—Britain 
allows no such off-the-course betting. 


el: There is no doubt that the existence 


of these facilities, the bookie’s office 
in well nigh every village and every 
second street in the towns and cities, 
leads our people to bet, and to bet 
not only on occasion, on big races 
like the Grand National and the 


Derby. but on some race or races 
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every day. What was once the privi- 
lege only of the race-goer is now 
round the corner for everybody. 
And if you look round the corner any 
day, you will see the poor and the 
out-of-work there hazarding their 
mites. How much of the weekly 
wage, how much even of the very 
“dole” and the Old Age Pension, I 
wonder, finds its way to the book- 
maker’s till. 

In a memorandum just submitted 
to the British Royal Commission on 
Betting, Lotteries and Gaming, the 
National Bookmakers’ Protection As- 
sociation (of England), following 
investigations of the betting trade 
in this country, states among other 
things: 

From our personal observatiens in 
Dublin we are appalled by the sugges- 
tion that thousands of similar shops and 
offices should be opened throughout 
Britain. We believe it would be a re- 
trograde step. ... We have seen, and 
particularly in the poorer quarters of 
Dublin, that it is impossible to prevent 
loitering both inside and outside the 
premises. Old people, men and women 
with nothing to do, foregather with the 
scroungers and undesirables that are to 
be found in every city, and hang about 
inside the shops and around the door- 
ways during all the hours they are 
open. 

That is as others see us. 

One thing is obvious. As com- 
pared with our fathers, we are be- 
coming very much a generation of 
chancers.—Curistus Rex, Cork, Ire- 
land, April, 1950. 





Documentation 





Summi Maeroris 
Pore Pius XII 


Official text of an encyclical epistle dated July 19, 1950 and addressed to 
the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Biskops-ead other Ordinaries in 
peace and communion with the Apostolic See. 


SSUREDLY We have reasons to be moved with the deepest sorrow 

and at the same time with the greatest joy. On the one hand, We 
behold the spectacle of countless multitudes who are coming to Rome from 
every country of the world during this Year of Jubilee, and who are giving 
here an outstanding testimony of oneness in faith, of brotherly unity, of 
an ardent piety, in such numbers as this Beloved City, which in the course 
of centuries has witnessed so many celebrated events, has never before 
seen until now. With loving solicitude, We welcome these multitudes be- 
yond number, consoling them with paternal exhortations, and, setting be- 
fore them new and resplendent examples of holiness, We call them back, 
with fruitful effect, to the path of renewed virtue and Christian living. 

On the other hand, as We behold the present social conditions of the 
people, they are such as to give us reason for the keenest anxiety and con- 
cern. Though many are discoursing, writing and speaking on the method 

_ needed to arrive finally at the péace that is so much desired, some have 
neglected or openly repudiated the principles that must constitute its solid 
foundation. Indeed, in not a few countries, falsehood instead of truth has 
been presented under a certain guise of reasonableness; not love, not 
charity have been fostered, but hatred and a blind rivalry are being en- 
couraged; not concord among citizens is exalted, but disturbance and dis- 
order are being provoked. 

However, as sincere and thoughtful persons recognize, it is not in this 
way that either the problems which still separate nations can be solved, or 
the proletariat classes be guided, as they should, towards a better future. 
Never, be it said, has hatred or lying or disorder generated any good. 
Unquestionably, people who are needy should be raised to a status that is 
worthy of man; yet not with force, not with violence, but with laws that 
are just. What must certainly be done, under the auspices of truth and 
the guidance of justice, is to eliminate as soon as possible all the differ- 
ences which separate and divide peoples. 

As the heavens are becoming darkened by heavy clouds, We, who have 
dearest at heart the liberty, dignity and prosperity of all nations, must 
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needs return to exhorting earnestly all citizens and their governments to 
a true concord and peace. 

Let all of them remember what war brings in its wake, as we know 
only too well from experience—nothing but ruin, death and every sort of 
misery. With the progress of time, technology has introduced and pre- 
pared such murderous and inhuman weapons as can destroy not only armies 
and fleets, not only cities, towns and villages, not only the treasures of re- 
ligion, of art and culture, but also innocent children with their mothers, 
those who are sick and the helpless aged. 

Whatever the genius of man has produced that is beautiful and good 
and holy, all of this can be practically annihilated. But if a war, especi- 
ally today, appears to every honest observer as something terrifying and 
deadly, there is yet reason to hope—through the efforts of all people and 
particularly of their rulers—-that the dark and menacing clouds which pres- 
ently cause such trepidation may pass away, and that true peace may 
finally reign among nations. 

However, realizing that “every best gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, coming down from the Father of lights” (James, 1,17), We consider 
it opportune, Venerable Brothers, to call once again for public prayers and 
supplications to implore concord among peoples. 

It will be the care of your pastoral zeal not only to urge the souls com- 
mitted to you to raise fervent prayers to God, but also to encourage them 
to works of penance and expiation, by which the Divine Majesty, which 
has been offended by so many grievous public and private crimes, can be 
appeased. 


Just anp LAsTING PEACE 


Meanwhile, in accordance with your office, give notice to the faithful 
of this our paternal invitation; recall to them once more from what prin- 
ciples a just and lasting peace may issue and by what means it must be 
sought. Indeed, as you well know, it can only be obtained from the prin- 
ciples and norms dictated by Christ and put into practice with sincere 
piety. Such principles and norms, in fact, recall men to truth, justice and 
charity; they put a restraint on their unruly desires; they force the senses 
to be obedient to reason; they move the reason to obey God; they produce 
this effect, that all men, even those who are rulers of the peoples, may 
recognize the freedom that is due to religion, which. beyond its primary 
purpose of leading souls to eternal salvation, has also another, of safe- 
guarding and protecting the very foundations of the State. 

From what We have said so far, it is easy to conclude, Venerable 
Brothers, how far removed from procuring a secure peace are those who 
trample under foot the sacred rights of the Catholic Church. They forbid 
her ministers the free exercise of religious worship. They even condemn 
them to exile and to prison. They impede or directly proscribe and de- 
stroy schools and institutes of education which are conducted according to 
Christian norms and principles. Through errors, calumnies and every kind 
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of indecency, they draw the people, especially the tender youth, away from 
integrity of morals, from virtue and innocence, to the allurements of vice 
and corruption. 

It is also clear of what error they are guilty who insidiously launch the 
charge against this Apostolic See and the Catholic Church of desiring 
another conflagration. 

As a matter of fact, there have never been lacking, either in ancient 
or in more recent times, those who tried to subjugate the peoples by the 
use of arms; on the other hand, We have never ceased to promote a true 
peace. The Church desires to win over peoples and to educate them to 
virtue and right social living, not by means of arms but with the truth. 
For “the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty to God” 
(II Cor. 10, 4). 

You must teach all this with frankness; because only when the Chris- 
tian commandments inform private and public life, only then may we 
rightly hope that, after human dissensions have been composed, the various 
classes of citizens, peoples and nations will live together in brotherly 
concord. 

May the new supplications implore of God the fulfillment of these our 
ardent desires; in such wise that, with the help of Divine grace, the 
morals of all men may be renewed by Christian virtue, and the relations 

between peoples may, as soon as possible, be so ordered that, after the 
blind ambition to dominate others has been put in check, in every 
nation there may obtain the necessary liberty which is due, according to 
Divine and human rights, to the Church and all her sons. 

With this confidence, We impart, from our heart, the Apostolic Bene- 
diction, as a pledge of Divine graces and of our paternal affection, to all 

. of you, Venerable Brothers, to your clergy and faithful, and to all those 
who in a special manner correspond with these our exhortations. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s July 19, 1950, the twelfth of our 
Pontificate. 


Morality in Public Life 


THE AUSTRALIAN HIERARCHY 


A pastoral letter issued by the Archbishops and Bishops of the Catholic Church 
in Australia, September 4, 1950. 


Il. THE SYMPTOMS with a profound appreciation of the 

vital issues at stake in the present hour. 

[NX ADDRESSING themselves to the The threat of atomic war overhangs 
urgent moral problems encountered the entire world. Civil war rends asun- 

in the field of public affairs, the Arch- der whole nations. Bitter industrial con- 
bishops and Bishops of Australia speak flicts (arising from a deep-seated class- 
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warfare) bring to a periodic standstill 
the productive mechanism of great 
countries. The political struggle among 
democratic peoples whose way of life 
is threatened by the Communist attack 
from without and within, too often is 
reduced to its grossest forms—the battle 
for power among politicians, unbridled 
abuse of political opponents, graft and 
patronage on many sides, and the di- 
vorce of ordinary people from political 
life. 

Because of the very immensity of the 
evils with which ordinary men and 
women are either threatened or over- 
come, the good seems to pale into no- 
thingness. The mood of our age is one 
of mass suffering, frustration and de- 
spair. Young men and women, inured 
to the horrors which the radio and the 
press have made their daily fare, re- 
sign themselves to the belief that the 
world, its joys and its sufferings, are 
alike without meaning, and surrender 
themselves to the pleasures of the day. 

To a world which seems content to 
sit passively and await the deluge, the 
message of Christ’s Church is one of 
courage and confidence. “It is wrong,” 
declares the Holy Father, “for Chris- 
tians to shut their eyes and cross their 
arms, alleging that nothing can be done. 
To selfish and uncertain principles, 
Christians can oppose that fearless 
courage which indicates the presence 
of joyful optimism, and of a superna- 
tural force fostered by faith, hope and 
charity. By means of this force, a 
mighty breath of pure air will float over 
the whole world, dissipating the atmos- 
phere of panic and paganism which 
threatens to poison it. Blinded eyes 
will reopen to a clear vision of truth 
and justice.”2 
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If, however, we are to avert what 
seems to be the imminent death of our 
world, we must first diagnose the dis- 
ease, then prescribe the remedy and 
finally, have the courage to undergo 
the cure. 


ll. THE POWER OF ORGAN- 
IZED BODIES 


The Christian knows that since the 
day of Adam suffering has always been 
part of the inheritance of men and 
women, that suffering came into the 
world as a result of Adam’s sin, and 
that it is perpetuated through the sins 
of Adam’s children. Yet deeper and 
more all-embracing causes than the 
crimes of this or that dictator must be 
sought for the immense and inhuman 
suffering of our own era—the destruc- 
tion of the nameless million -the 
Second World War, the starvation of 
unnumbered thousands in its aftermath, 
the atomic death of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

A prime cause of the mass suffering 
of the people of the twentieth century 
resides in-the fact that the daily lives 
of vast numbers of men and women are 
dominated by organized bodies whose 
policies are dictated by men acting in 
defiance, or in culpable ignorance of, 
the moral Jaw. Sin has thus been ele- 
vated to the level of policy in certain 
organizations whose acts dominate the 
lives of entire communities. And the 
wages of mass sin is mass death. 

Of all the factors distinguishing this 
century from the other nineteen of the 
Christian era, none is more significant 
than the overwhelming importance 
which organized bodies have assumed 
over the lives of individuals. Govern- 


1Pius XII. Address on Feast of St. Eugene, June 2, 1947. See Catuoric Mp, 


August, 1947, pp. 449-457. 
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ments, political parties, employers’ as- 
sociations, trade unions, professional 
associations, trusts, combines, cartels, 
organizations of farmers and other 
primary producers, have come to wield 
an immense power, so that their deci- 
sions not only affect the lives of their 
own members, but are the intimate con- 
cern of every section of the community, 
and even of the citizens of other lands. 

In past ages, a man who aspired to 
power would seek to control the gov- 
ernment of his country. In the last 
hundred years, control of the govern- 
ment has given to the ruler an even 
closer and more intimate control over 
the personal lives of the governed. Yet, 
in our time, it is true that the men who 
speak in the name of industrial man- 
agement, the men who control financial 
power, the trade-union leaders, and the 
leaders of primary producers’ organiza- 
tions, are often more powerful than the 
governments themselves. 

In each of these fields, a man’s power 
for encompassing good or evil depends 
on his control of one or other of these 
organized bodies, which are the bone 
structure of the community. By con- 
trolling one or other of these organiza- 
tions, a man can do good or wreak evil 
which alike will affect the lives of great 
numbers of people. Without this con- 
trol. there is little he can do. 

The control of organizations is the 
key to the well-being or the suffering of 
the masses. 

It is equally true that organizations 
will dispense good or evil to the vast 
multitudes of people whose lives they 
affect according to the policies by which 
they are inspired. If governments, in 
their mutual relations, are inspired by 
policies of justice and charity, the re- 
sult is international peace and concord. 
In this event, even the new-found knowl- 
edge concerning atomic energy would 
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not threaten devastation to mankind. 
But if governments are inspired by poli- 
cies based on greed or hatred, then the 
result is inevitably war and destruction; 
and men will use all their knowledge 
of physical laws, however horrible the 
consequences, to encompass the destruc- 
tion of mankind. 

As with governments, so with the 
great economic organizations which are 
almost all-powerful in our era. If the 
policies animating organizations of em- 
ployers and workers are policies of 
justice and charity, the result will be 
industrial peace and harmony, the ab- 
sence of industrial turmoil and unrest. 
But if they are policies of greed, sus- 
picion and hatred, the results will be 
conflict and class-war. 


JuSsTICE AND CHARITY 


If, then, it is only the organization 
which possesses the power to bring 
great prosperity or great suffering to 
the masses, the policies of the organi- 
zations are the factors which determine 
good or evil. Policies, however, are the 
work of brains, of minds, of conscious 
choice. Yet organizations, as such, have 
no life. They have no brains, no minds, 
and are incapable of conscious choice. 
Policies, therefore, are the work of men 
—of the men who control the organiza- 
tions and, equally clearly, although in 
a different way, of the ordinary men- 
bers of these bodies, who either choose 
the leaders or, by their apathy, allow 
the leaders to assume control. 

Granted the great and sometimes ca- 
tastrophic results which follow upon 
the policies of different organizations— 
international war following upon the 
evil policies of governments, civil war 
following upon the unbridled ambitions 
of political parties, class war following 
upon the conflict of unions and employ- 
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ers’ associations, hunger and malnutri- 
tion following upon the extreme claims 
of agricultural associations—the mo- 
tives of all those concerned, the canons 
of conduct which should guide both the 
leaders and the members, must be ex- 
amined. 

For it is upon the moral conduct of 
men and women, in relation to these 
aganized bodies, that the well-being or 
the suffering of mankind largely de- 
pends, 


Ii. PRINCIPLES WITHOUT 
COMPROMISE 


{n treating of the responsibilities of 
both leaders and members in these vari- 
wus organizations, four general prin-’ 
tiples of universal application must be 
dated from the beginning: 

A. While a just objective of all such 
ganizations is to advance the sectional 
interests of that part of the community 
which they represent, yet their domi- 
nant aim must always be to seek the 
common good, the public welfare and 
the interests of the community as a 
whole. 

The men who control the government 
of a nation are morally responsible if 
they seek to further what appear to be 
their own interests, or those of their 
own people, at the cost of the peace 
and well-being of other nations. The 
men who control trade unions, employ- 
qs’ or professional organizations are 
equally answerable if, in defiance of the 
interests of the community as a whole, 
they use their power to further their 
own sectional ends. 

There is, therefore, a direct moral re- 
sponsibility on all public men, politi- 
cians, directors, union and employer 
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representatives, in particular, to de- 
velop and support policies which guard 
the common good, as distinct from the 
sectional interests and advantage of 
any particular group in the community. 

“Tt is the duty of all to understand,” 
declares the Holy Father, “that the 
present social crisis is so great and so 
dangerous for the future as to make it 
necessary for all . . . to place the com- 
mon good before private advantage.” 

The greater the power of which an 
individual directly or indirectly dis- 
poses, the greater the degree of moral 
responsibility for the proper use of 
that power. 

B. If any of the powerful organiza- 
tions of which we have spoken pursues 
unjust policies, and in consequence 
causes positive harm to other sections 
of the community, the ordinary mem- 
ber of this organization cannot auto- 
matically disclaim moral responsibility, 
and seek to place the blame on his 
leaders. 

Naturally, the degree of individual 
responsibility varies according to the 
amount of influence the individual can 
possibly exert. “In no case, however, 
can it be right simply to acquiesce pas- 
sively in evil policies pursued by an 
association of which one is a member. 
The obligation of the individual consci- 
ence cannot be placed on the shoulders 
of a committee, or even of a majority, 
in an organization.”* 

This principle applies equally to the 
employer, the trade unionist, the doctor, 
the farmer or the lawyer. When the 
association of which he is a member 
adopts policies opposed to the moral 
law, or to the duties imposed by justice 
and charity, he cannot disclaim respon- 
sibility simply by saying he did not 


*Pius XII. Christmas Broadcast, 1947. See CarHotic Minn, February, 1948, pp. 68-77. 
’“Peace in Industry,” 1947—Statement of Australian Hierarchy. 
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vote for the policy in question or for 
the committee which formulated it. 
Nor is he free from blame when he 
failed to vote at all, for his very failure 
to vote was, in itself, a contribution to 
the injustice committed. 

In certain circumstances, this very 
failure to vote may constitute a griev- 
ous sin. Thus, on the occasion of the 
Italian elections of 1948, the Holy 
Father warned the Catholics of Italy 
that failure to vote, in view of the im- 
minence of the Communist threat, would 
constitute a mortal sin of omission.* 

C. No man may trade his conscience 
to any political party or to any secular 
organization. 

The wise words of Cardinal Bourne 
relate to Australia as well as to Eng- 
land: “First, in this country, a man or 
woman is free to join the political 
party® which makes the greatest appeal 
to his sympathy and understanding. 
Secondly, having done so, he or she 
must guard against erroneous principles 
which, on account of the affiliations 
affecting these parties, are to some ex- 
. tent at work within them. Thirdly, he 
may never deliver himself, or his con- 
science, wholly into the keeping of any 
political party. When his religious 
faith and his conscience come into con- 
flict with the claims of the party, he 
must obey his conscience and withstand 
the demands the party makes upon 
him.” 

D. Finally, the Christian recognizes 
only one morality. If lying, dishonesty 
and incitement to hatred are morally 
wrongful in private relationships, they 
are even more wrongful when employed 
in the course of public affairs. 

Whether it is in politics, or in inter- 
national affairs, or in industrial rela- 
tionships, the Church does not recog- 





+ Address to the Roman clergy. 
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nize any “rules of the game” which at. 
tempt to justify conduct violating the 
moral law. A lie is a lie, dishonesty is 
dishonesty, hatred is hatred, irrespec. 
tive of whether these methods or mo- 
tives are used in private or in public 
life. It is apparent that, apart from 
their intrinsic evil and immorality, ly. 
ing or dishonesty or hatred in private 
affairs may harm only a few individu. 
als. In public life, when they are placed 
at the service, or enshrined in the policy 
of powerful organizations, the harm 
they can inflict may well induce a na 
tional calamity. Hence moral responsi- 
bility for acts of this kind is not les 
sened when they are performed in the 
course of public life, because of some 
supposed separate moral code gover. 
ing this sphere of activity. Precisely 
the opposite is the case. 

The Christian is not entitled, there- 
fore, to divide his moral standards into 
two separate compartments, one for 
private life, one for public life. If he 
does this, he is in serious danger of 
losing his soul. 

In the whole of revealed truth, there 
is nothing which says that while lying 
is wrong as far as private relationships 
are concerned, yet in public life it is 
not forbidden. There is nothing which 
says that while dishonesty is a violation 
of the Seventh Commandment, yet this 
prohibition is qualified by the under. 
standing that the public man is entitled 
to take bribes. Nor is there anything 
which says that, while the cultivation 
of hatred is grievously sinful if one 
man hates another or induces a third 
to hate another in private life, yet this 
rule does not hold if one is, for ex 
ample, an employer, and the other 3 
union official. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ taught only 
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me set of moral laws. and He meant 
them to apply to every aspect of life. 
By obeying those laws in every aspect 
of life, the Christian will save his soul. 
lf, with deliberation, the Christian re- 
fuses to obey them, he will lose his soul. 
Nor is any half-and-half arrangement 
pssible which justifies the man who 
ibeys them in the private sphere and 
wt in the sphere of his public life. 


IV. TO WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN 


Having thus pointed out the general 
principles of morality applicable to the 
wnduct both of the leaders of organi- 
ations and of ordinary members, we 
address ourselves now to certain spe- 
tiic problems arising in various types 
of organizations. In dealing with these 
problems, we do not propose to discuss 
all questions which may arise under the 
various heads, but rather to confine our- 
slves to the most important problems 
concerning public life at the present 
moment. 


A. Po.rricaL LIFE 


The nobility of political life, properly 
conceived, has rarely been better de- 
sribed than by the late Holy Father, 
Pius XI, in his discourse to the Catho- 
lic University Federation of Italy.® 

He spoke of the field of politics as 
one which, because it concerned itself 
with the interests of the community as 
a whole, was “a field for the widest 
charity of all, the field of political 
charity, of which it can be said that 
none other is superior, save that of 
religion.” 

Since the vocation of politics is so 
noble, it follows that the responsibili- 
ties of those who take part in politics 


_ 
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are equally great. The men who govern 
the community need, therefore, to be 
ever conscious of the truth, that al- 
though they may have been chosen for 
office by the people, the authority by 
which they govern comes from God. 
The authority is given to them so that 
they may secure the well-being not only 
of their own nation, but, as far as they 
can, the good of men and women every- 
where. 

Hence, it is a serious crime to abuse 
the authority and power of government 
by making this power and authority the 
instrument for unlimited expansion of 
one nation at the expense of the well- 
being and sometimes of the very inde- 
pendence of other nations. 

It is a grave wrong to use political 
power to incite hatred of other peoples 
and races, or to pursue policies based 
on a false concept of racial superiority. 

In political life the Christian cannot 
justify the incitement of hatred in any 
form—whether it is against another in- 
dividual, another race or another na- 
tion. This principle binds the Christian, 
whether the impulse to hatred arises 
naturally as it were out of the depth of 
his own feelings, or whether it is rather 
the result of cold calculation to incite 
hatred for some political advantage. 

It goes without saying that the ac- 
ceptance of bribes by public officials 
cannot be justified under any circum- 
stances. It is a sin against the Seventh 
Commandment, and must be repented 
as such. 

In the matter of politics, however, it 
would be a mistake to believe that all 
the moral responsibility rests on the 
shoulders only of those who play an 
active part in public life. “It is obvi- 
ous that no Christian can declare that 
he is not his brother’s keeper. We are 
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members one of another. We are all 
brethren in Christ. It is unchristian, 
therefore, to imitate Pilate in washing 
our hands of public acts for which, as 
members of the community, we have a 
share of responsibility. If our rulers, 
acting in our name, do what is offensive 
to conscience, we must ask ourselves, 
‘Who put these men in power?’ ... In 
a democratic community all who have 
the right to vote bear some responsi- 
bility for the actions of those in high 
office.””? 

The ordinary citizen may not take 
refuge in the foolish boast that, because 
of the corruption of some politicians, he 
refuses to take any interest in politics. 
The Christian is obliged to use his vote. 
As the Holy Father himself pointed 
out in the relatively recent past, to fail 
to use the vote, when sufficiently grave 
issues are at stake, may “constitute a 
mortal sin of omission.” 

This duty to use his political rights 
binds the Christian not only in elections 
to determine the government of the 
nation, but in local elections, and in 


’ + others in which he is eligible to vote, 


such as for his trade union, his employ- 
ers’ or his professional association. 

Nor does the duty of the Christian 
begin and end on election day. The 
good citizen will always watch what is 
being done in his name, and by using 
all legitimate means within his power 
will ensure that no legislation or other 
regulations will be passed which are 
contrary to the principles either of 
natural law or of religion. 


B. EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


While the moral obligations of politi- 
cians and of trade unionists are fre- 
quently emphasized, it should never be 
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forgotten that the responsibilities o/ 
employers in relation to their own or. 
ganizations are equally onerous, and 
that they are often evaded, sometimes 
with disastrous results. 

The phrase used by an advocate rep. 
resenting the employers in the course 
of the Arbitration Court hearing of the 
Forty-hour Week case—‘‘We concede 
nothing”—represents the same unmoral 
approach to social problems for which 
spokesmen for the employers are them. 
selves accustomed to condemn the trade 
unions. 

Leaders of employers’ organizations 
are as strictly obliged by the moral law 
as are the leaders of trade unions to 
subordinate their own sectional inter. 
ests to those of the community as a 
whole. It is wrong that the workers 
should frequently be compelled to fight 
long and costly industrial battles for 
what are widely recognized as just 
claims. In adopting a “last-ditch” stand 
on many of these claims, employers’ or- 
ganizations are abetting injustice, and 
both leaders and ordinary members 
must bear the moral responsibility. 

Ordinary trade unionists are fre 
quently criticized for their apathy in 
refusing to attend union meetings, thus 
allowing minority groups with which 
they have no sympathy to speak for 
them on vital issues. It seems that this 


criticism may be voiced with even], 


greater truth where employers as a body 
are concerned. Too often, the “last 
ditch” attitude maintained by some 
leaders of these organizations does not 
represent the attitude of the average 
employer, who is anxious that his work- 
ers should obtain a fair deal from im 
dustry. Yet, this fair-minded type of 
employer who, though his apathy 
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allows unprincipled groups to speak in 
his name, cannot evade responsibility 
for the stand taken by his associations. 

Apart altogether from the moral im- 
plications, the material consequences 
of a policy of “no concessions”—éven 
to just claims—are so far-reaching that 
it is difficult to discover the reason for 
it Spokesmen for employers’ organi- 
ations complain of class-war tactics 
pursued by certain elements in the 
mions. 

Yet their own policy of resisting 

every claim, no matter how valid it may 
be, is the very seed-bed of class war, 
the necessary condition of its growth. 
Communists, who would otherwise find 
it dificult to develop their political 
strikes, are given the industrial pre- 
texts without which they could not ini- 
tiate any strike. 
These are cogent reasons of a ma- 
terial character which underline the 
folly of many of the policies of em- 
ployers’ organizations. Yet, apart from 
material considerations, the moral re- 
sponsibility of leaders and of ordinary 
members of these organizations is very 
great, since, by abetting injustice, they 
are setting themselves against the jus- 
tice and charity of Christ. 


C. TRADE Unions 


The obligations of the trade unionist 
in relation to his union have been em- 
phasized with such frequency in recent 
years as to leave no one in any doubt 
a to his moral duties. Particularly 
when a trade union is under assault 
fom Communism, which seeks to cap- 
ture it in order to use it as a weapon 
in the cause of its illicit revolutionary 
Program, the Christian unionist is 
obliged in conscience to exert himself 
to prevent the triumph of Communism. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
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believe thet the only obligation of the 
trade unionist is a negative one—to 
prevent the capture of his trade union 
by the Communist Party. Issues far 
wider than Communism are involved. 

The basic Christian virtues of justice 
and charity are the concern of the trade 
union no less than of political parties, 
of governments, employers’ organiza- 
tions and of other organized bodies 
which have obtained such vast power 
in this century. 

This responsibility to base union 
policy on justice and charity has be- 
come all the more pressing in recent 
years, during which economic life has 
become so complex that a strike in one 
small section of an industry can often 
bring about general industrial paralysis 
and cause untold sufferings to large 
numbers of innocent people. 

It must be borne in mind by those 
Christian unionists who are influential 
in making the policies of their unions 
that, while Christian social doctrine 
acknowledges the legitimacy of certain 
strikes, the use of the strike weapon 
is wholly subject to the moral law, and 
must be guided by its principles. 

The phrase, “This is an industrial 
issue,” is sometimes used by trade 
unionists in the same way, and with 
the same implication, as business men 
will say, “Business is business.” When 
analyzed, both phrases imply that eco- 
nomic matters are outside the moral 
law. In the final analysis, the phrase, 
“This is an industrial issue,” implies 
that when an industrial struggle be- 
gins, the one objective is victory at any 
price, and that the end justifies the 
means. 

We repeat that there is no such thing 
as a division of a Christian’s conscience 
into two compartments—one, a con- 
science which governs his private rela- 
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tionships, the other, a conscience which 
governs his public relationships and the 
industrial policies on which he acts. 
The Christian has but one conscience, 
and the principles which govern public 
and private life are the same. 

Thus, the conditions for a just strike, 
which follow from the teachings of 
Christ, can be ignored by the Christian 
only at his peril. It is useless to say 
that industrial war is like international 
war, for even in international war the 
Christian is bound by certain moral 
laws beyond any lesser loyalty. 

In industrial relationships, the Chris- 
tian unionist and the Christian em- 
ployer, have a twofold duty: 

1. When industrial action is called 
for, they must decide as a matter of 
conscience which is the right and the 
Christian policy to pursue. 

2. In the case of industrial action, 
they have a duty to work out with 
others a Christian policy in relation 
to the particular dispute. 

Above all, by constant attention to 
the business of their respective organi- 
zations they will seek, in co-operation 
with others, to develop those conditions 
in which any form of strike action will 
be unnecessary. 

These injunctions are simply based 
on the twin principles that members of 
an organization must be held respon- 
sible for the acts and policies of that 
body, and that no man may trade his 
conscience to any organization. 


D. Farmers’ ASSOCIATIONS 


In a different way, but in one which 
may breed consequences as serious in 
the long term as the policies already 
noted, the associations of primary pro- 
ducers are also in danger of placing sec- 
tional interests before the interests of 
the community as a whole. 
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In recent years, the movement in the 
prices of primary products has turned 
in favor of the farmer. In certain re. 
spects, this is a healthy phenomenon, 
for no factor was more powerful in pro. 
ducing the disastrous flight from the 
land in the last thirty years than the 
depressed price for farm products. The 
swing in the pendulum of agriculture 
returns has enabled many farmers to 
rid themselves of their debts, and to es- 
tablish themselves on a sound financial 
footing. 

The first consequence of this change 
is that the city populations of Australia, 
and of those countries to which Aus- 
tralia’s primary products are exported, 
have been called upon to pay prices for 
food which seem high in comparison 
with those paid before the war. Insofar 
as this rise in prices is a result of the 
payment to the farmer of a just price 
for his products, there are no valid 
grounds for complaint, since these 
higher prices are necessary to enable 
the farmer to meet higher costs, to pay 
a family living wage to his employes 
and to obtain a fair return for himself 
and his family. 

Beyond this natural development, 
however, we have witnessed evidence 
of a disposition among certain farmers’ 
organizations to use their bargaining 
position in a world still desperately 
short of food to obtain higher than a 
just price for the products of their 
members. Such a policy spells hunge 
for the war-stricken peoples of Europe 
and Asia. While there may be grounds 
for legitimate dispute as to what is, in 
fact, a just price, there can be no justi- 
fication for an attitude concerning itself 
only with obtaining the highest possible 
return, and refusing to admit that prices 
must be governed by the moral law. 
There is no reason why the farming 
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community should accept less than a 
just price for its products. Equally, 
however, it would be an evil thing for 
the farming community, through its or- 
ganizations, to regard the hunger of 
millions of Europeans and Asiatics as 
an opportunity for its members to en- 
tich themselves. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


The power of organized bodies in the 
modern world is so immense that there 
is no man or woman whose personal 
life is not intimately affected by the 
policies they formulate. The policies 
of governments determine whether there 
shall be international peace or war—at 
the end of this choice lies the atom 
bomb. Herein lies the evil of the ag- 
gressive policies of the Soviet Union 
which, by increasing its armaments to 
the maximum, compels other nations to 
do the same in their own defense. The 
policies of industrial organizations de- 
termine whether there shall be social 
peace or class war—at the end of this 
choice lies social revolution. The poli- 
cies of primary producers’ organiza- 
tions determine whether or not the peo- 
ples of the world shall be able to buy 
the food they need—at the end of this 
choice lies hunger and starvation for 
entire nations. 

The atom bomb, social revolution, 
mass starvation, can be averted only if 
the policies of organized bodies are 
Christian policies, creating the condi- 
tions, which will avert these dread re- 
sults,’ 

Organizations, in themselves, are in- 
animate. Dead things do not make 
policies. Policies are made by men, the 
men who lead the organizations, the 
men who elect them or who passively 
allow them to lead. 

With such immense consequences fol- 
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lowing upon their policies and their ac- 
tions, it is intolerable that members 
should permit their organizations to 
base their policies on lying, on dishon- 
esty, on fraud, on greed, or on the lust 
for power. 

Above all, it is intolerable that those 
Christians who, in either capacity, com- 
pose these organizations, should follow 
two moral codes—one, in their personal 
life, which does not permit lying or dis- 
honesty or fraud or greed, and another, 
in their public life, which regards all 
of these things as lawful instruments of 
policy. 

For the Christian, sin is sin whether 
it is committed in the course of private 
or public life. And although the gravity 
of the sin committed in the formulation 
of many public policies will vary with 
the degree of knowledge, with the posi- 
tion of responsibility and with the mo- 
tives of the person concerned, and also 
with the effects of his wrongdoing, no 
sin is ever palliated by the considera- 
tion that it is committed not for private 
gain, but for public policy. 

In conclusion, we repeat the words 
uttered by the Holy Father in his 
Christmas Message of December 24, 
1944: 

“The question of the high moral 
standard, practical ability and intellec- 
tual capacity of their parliamentary 
representatives is, for every people liv- 
ing under a democratic regime, a ques- 
tion of life or death, of prosperity or 
decadence, of soundness or perpetual 
unrest. 

“To secure effective action, to win 
esteem and trust, every legislative body 
—as experience shows beyond doubt— 
should have within it a group of select 
men who are spiritually eminent and of 
strong character. These men will look 
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on themselves as the representatives of 
the entire people and not as the man- 
datories of a mob, whose interests are 
often unfortunately preferred to what 
is really required for the general wel- 
fare. This group should not be con- 
fined to any one professional or social 
class, but should reflect every phase of 
the people’s life. They should be 
chosen because of their solidly Chris- 
tian convictions, their straight and 
steady judgment, and their grasp of 
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what is practical as well as equitable. 
True to themselves in all circumstances, 
they should have clear and sound prin. 
ciples, healthy and definite policies, 
Above all, they should have that au. 
thority which springs from unblemished 
conscience and inspires confidence, an 
authority, which will make them cap 
able of leadership and guidance, par. 
ticularly in crises which unduly excite 
the people and make it likely that they 
will be led astray and lose their way.” 


8 Christmas Message, December. 1944. See Catuotic Minp, February, 1945, pp. 65-77, 
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The Study of America 


“Up to very recently there has 


been little serious study of American 


affairs in the schools and universities of continental Europe. The explana- 
tion is simple. The average European school boy has enough to do to 
manage his own 2,000 years of history, plus that of his neighbors, not to 
mention several languages, without taking on the New World besides. But 
the place of the United States in the twentieth century cosmos has made it 


necessary to revise this approach a 
determination to make a knowledge 


bit and there is today a fast growing 
of the United States available. At the 


Sorbonne in Paris, to take a single example, a whole institute has been set 
up to care for American studies.”—Richard Pattee in Cotumsta, July, 1950. 
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